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~ FTER years of ardent and 
unwearied advocacy, 
during which the Art- 
J unceasingly en- 
forced the policy and 
necessity of a National 
Industrial Exposition 
on a comprehensive 
scale, it was with feel- 
ings of pride and grati- 
fication we learned, that 
such a plan, and of a 
scope more extensively inclusive in its range than 
we, upon its first promulgation, could have ven- 
tured to propose, had eng the favourable 
and earnest consideration of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and that he had determined to 
test the feeling of the country as to its immediate 
adoption. We extract from an article upon this 
subject, published in the Art-Journal uary, 
1848, the following paragraphs as worthy of note 
at the present time:—‘‘ From Government 
nothing need be required but first its sanction 
—direct and emphatic; next, the allotment of 
ground in one of the Parks upon which to 
erect a temporary building; and next, the avward 
of honorary medals in gold and silver to those 
manufacturers who exhibited greatest enterprise 
and ability, or both combined, or whose produc- 
tions were calculated to be practically useful to 
their country.”” Again: ‘‘ We believe a proposal 
for such an Exposition would be well received in 
the highest quarters. Prince Albert is known to 
take a deep personal interest in all matters that 
relate to the Industrial Arts of England, and to 
cherish an earnest desire for their advancement. 
We cannot doubt his willingness to place himself 
at the head of a duly authorised, and properly 
arranged, committee of management.” 

We now see fulfilled, not only the project for 
which we had so long been deeply solicitous, but 
also through the precise instrumentality we had 
trustingly predicted. 

Our readers will bear in mind that these senti- 
ments are but repetitions of those we had expressed 
in the years 1844, 45, 46 and 47, and that in January 
1848 the plan now in operation had not been pro- 
mulgated. So far back as September, 1844, indeed, 
we thus expressed ourselves :—“ A National Expo- 
sition appears to us almost the only means by which 
taste can be bronght to act upon the various 
branches of Industry,”’ and we ‘desired a National 
Exposition as an essential part of a judicious system 
of National Education.” * 

Peculiarly anxious under these considerations 
that the onward current of the tide should not be 
either impeded or divided, by any misgivings or 
objections on our part as to the initiatory steps, we 
have despite the repeated statements and remon- 
strances that have been forwarded to us, com- 
menting on the impolicy of the selection of certain 
parties as agents in the advancement of the scheme, 
~—a selection in itself presenting very serious hin- 
derances to the faith and unanimity of feeling so 
essential to its success—determined during its 
primary stages to take no steps that either by mis- 
conception or misconstruction should induce a 
doubt of our best wishes and most earnest sympathy 
being heartily enlisted in its favour. Once firmly 








* We have on a former occasion explained that in the 
year 1847 we had the honour to correspond on this subject 
with two members of Her Majesty's Government—the 
Earl of Carlisle and the Right Hon. Thomas Wyse—and 
to converse concerning it with the Home Secretary: they 
were of opinion that although such an Exposi' was 
highly desirable, the time for it had not then arrived. 





based, Se priest itself is too worthy to fear houest 
and fair criticism as to details; and we shall there- 
fore, as occasion may arise, best serve its true 
interests by questioning those points whose expe- 
diency or propriety we have reason to doubt, and 
also assist its progress by such suggestions as we 
—_~ deem apy of consideration. The merits 
and demerits of the members selected to carry it 
into effect have been so much canvassed, and the 
objections to some so justly and warmly sus- 
tained (though others present themselves to our 
consideration of a more serious aspect), that 
we will not enlarge upon this topic (unless 
future necessities force it upon us), as we fear 
it is useless to expect amendment. A false 
step has been taken, and will doubtless be per- 
sisted in; but time is too valuable now to be 
wasted upon the further ex of an error that 
is sufficiently palpable to those that will see. In 
position the members of the Executive Committee 
should each have stood perfectly and entirely free 
from any connection or interest that might even 
to a prejudiced eye have cast the shadow of a 
doubt upon disinterested action. The selection 
in some instances precludes a possibility of this— 
and a lamentable want of confidence has resulted, 
in part remedied, it is true, by the appointment 
of a Chairman above suspicion. It now only 
becomes the more imperative to be vigilant as to 
future movements. And vigilant we shall be 
—the welfare of British manufacturers and the 
honour of the British character are involved in 
the issue, and no consideration of false or mis- 
taken delicacy shall blind us to the inference of 
any act, or deter us from its exposure, which in 
the slightest d threatens to militate aguinst 
either; nor need, we hesitate to declare it :—the 
unity of purpose which actuates His Royal High- 
ness in the honourable task he has imposed upon 
himself, viz., the improvement and development 
of the national resources of Industrial production, 
warrants and confirms the belief that all sugges- 
tions having for their object the general interests 
of the project, will be duly and fairly weighed. 

We proceed then to comment upon its present as- 
pect and soy re ; and we may anticipate that such 
will be our duty from month to month for many 
months tocome. It is hardly necessary to add that 
during the last six or seven years we have been 
labouring incessantly to prepare the manufacturers 
on the one hand and the public on the other, for 
a struggle and, we trust, a triumph, which now 
awaits both. Four or five years ago the experiment 
about to be tried could not have been contem- 
plated with any prospect of success, When we 
recommended it, and endeavoured to promote it, 
it was only with reference to a period that has 


at length arrived. 

The ,i~ made by His Royal Highness 
Prince bert for aid and co-operation in 
raising the necessary funds, has been, as might 


, to a considerable extent 
nobly and generously responded to; still it cannot 
be concealed that the donations already rai 
are the contributions of royalty, the nobility, 
mtry, and merchants; those of the classes most 
interested in the success of the project are still 
in abeyance: these, taking a practical view of 
the subject, and foreseeing the difficulties and 
hazards that await the progress and issue of the 
yenture, naturally enough desire to know some- 
thing definite of a plan so pregnant with serious 
consequences to themselves, before they finally 
stand committed to its adoption. 
At the important meeting in Westminster, for 
example, who constituted almost exclusively the 
advocates and supporters of the scheme ?* Earls, 
Lords, Bishops, and Ambassadors—all eminent— 
all actuated by the best and most exalted pase, 
the desire to further, and assist in, the achieve- 
ment of a general good, In the view of many of 
the noble speakers the subject glowed with the 
finer and more exalted impulses of our better 
nature, till warmed by the fervour of their sym- 
pathies and the vivacity and ardour of a suscep- 
tible imagination, it became a theme upon which 
was expended in brilliant succession a series of 
enlightened and hopeful theories. . 
ain, at the meeting in the Egyptian Hall, 
Mansion House, the speakers comp Satesmen, 
Bankers, and Merchants, and were restricted to 
those classes. Now we are sensitively alive to the 
importance of, and absolute necessity for, the pres- 
tige which the adhesion of rank and wealth insures, 
and lacking which, vain would be the expectancy 
of labour imposed or outlay incurred, and profitless 
the results if undertaken—still we must not under- 


have been expec 





* There were a few persons in trade moving and 
seconding resolutions, but they were not, we believe, 
manufacturers; at least they not stand before the 
world in that position, although men of eminence and 
men of taste. , 3 





value or neglect the positive requirement of respon- 
sive feeling from those Suen Ohase operations the 
realisation of these bright and ine hopes 
depend, It is very evident that much doubt and 
indecision exist amongst manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, and it is vitally imperative that these be at 
once allayed and removed. 

The strictures which we have occasionally found 
it necessary to make upon the a pt deficiencies 
of manufacturers themselves, will absolve us from 
the ch of undue partiality or bias in their 
favour, It has always been with regret we have 
felt bound to enforce them, but the same feeling 
which has urged their declaration emanating 
from a sincere desire for an amended and ex- 
tended productive intelligence, now impels us to 
advocate their claims to consideration. 

The state of feeling in the principal manufac- 
turing towns does not evince that enthusiasm in 
the ‘movement, which would have resulted had 
there been a more jee enarg and satisfactory under- 
standing upon the subject. 

‘ At the seen meeting peo from thirty to 
‘0 emen were nt, although upwards 
of sks undred sieehais Gare leeed. “Mov Man- 
chester is not deficient in either spirit, skill, or 
capital, when the object for which advocacy and 
support is claimed warrants their enlistment, and 
it is alone the ambiguity and doubt in which the 
plan is at present shrouded that chills the energies 
and r the action of those who, under a plain 
and explicit declaration of judicious and honest 
details, would have zealously abetted its fulfilment. 
Up to the time of writing, Birmingham, a most 
important locality, and one capable of maintaining 
a permanent and honourable position in the strug- 
gle, “‘ makes no sign.”* Here, again, this cannot 
arise from want of energy, or incompetency. In 
those manufacturing towns wheresubscriptions have 
commenced they are trifling alike in their separate 
items and in their aggregate sums, and until 
some matured and digested scheme of operation 
is decided, it is in vain to expect that amounts of 
funds, and that extent of faith in their application, 
which are essential to a successful result. Blank 
cheques have been forwarded to parties who gave 
their signatures as acquiescing in the general pro- 
ition, accompanied with a request that they be 
lied up for the amount of the intended denation 
for immediate payment. Now this course, and we 
speak from extensive personal knowledge and 
yr ow ( has been in a great many instances con- 
sidered premature, and will end in much disap- 
pointment. The objection comes from sincere 
well-wishers to the movement, who hesitate thus 
blindly to part with their money, resigning all 
future control or influence over its disbursement, 
without some understanding as to the mode of its 
purposed application, 

Admitting the “ preliminary step” of sending 
the deputations round the country, to feel the 
manufacturing pulse upon the general question, 
to have been well advised, the next movement 
should certainly have been to draw up such 
leading outlines of the proposed details as could 
have Fo submitted to the opinions of the local 
commissioners of the different extensive seats of 
manufacture, for advice upon those points which 
immediately affected their interests and require- 
ments, In many respects as regards manufacturing 
data and experimental knowledge, the most 
valuable must ed from provincial sources ; 
and should any advisable suggestions have ema- 
nated from them, their adoption should have been 
consequent. The plan thus matured, and due 
deliberation had upon its several bearings—then, 





* Since the above was in type a meeting has been held 
in Birmi , at which the question of “ money prizes” 
was brought inently under discussion, and met with 
strong and determined opposition. We are gratified to 
note this, as we have ever held them to be not only posi- 
tively and directly injurious, in their immediate oft, to 
the more elevated bearing of the industrial contest, but 
also a certain source of future dissatisfaction and reproach. 
At the meeting alluded to, a resolution was ca: to the 
effect—“ That it was not desirable to award money prizes 
to successful competitors, the meeting being of opinion 
that honorary distinction and commercial tation are 
the most sure and honourable awards, and will prove the 
more lly satisfactory to the manufacturers of this 
district.” A most just L. honourable oo 
creditable in feeling expression. resolu was 
also passed in favour of a subscription to aid the funds 
necessary for the purposes of the Exposition, but reserving 
powers to the Committee in the event of “ large money 
prizes” being given, “to award only suéh a moiety of the 
subscriptions as the Local Committes ma. deem advis- 
able.” Here is confirmatory evidence of truth of the 
position we have elsewhere of the absolute 
necessity for a cordial and icit understanding upon the 
details of the plan; without it is vain to expect either 
unanimity or fervour in the cause. In the case of this 
im t town, it is impossible, under cireum- 
sta’ that the subscriptions can the amount 
which they might otherwise have done—a matter for regret, 
which might have been foreseen and avoided. 
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| i demand for subscrip- 
= 7 Ron, ee os would have been 
ptly forthcoming. Secure on the judicious 
ean ed t and honest working . > —- 
ve been entertained that ample 

af prt mended funds would have been easily 
raised, and those too from “ cheerful givers.” Up 
to the | t time the faith, reliance, and support 
! which has been rendered, has been wholly through 
the influence of His Royal Highness’s immediate 
connection, the time has now arrived when its own 
merits should relieve the Prince of this temporary 
responsibility. The success of this “‘ preliminary 
| step,” as it was called, may be over-estimated, but 
a limited reliance shouid be placed upon a verdict 
iven before the particulars of the cause to which 

f, related were examined into. A ready assent was 


1 object submitted to the 
| yielded to the Vie Aye A Ranedtiion upes 


various provinci : t ) 
an enlarged and comprehensive scale, including 
within its range of competition the products of all 
| nations, 
So far the motive of the plan was approved, but 
there was an implied reservation in the minds of 
all who thought upon the subject, that the definite 
modes of procedure in carrying it to completion 
were such as they could cordially support ; at these 
mectings the name of the Prince was made to 
supply the place of all explanation, and the respect 
which so justly attaches to his general character, 
added to the gratitude felt, particularly by the 
manufacturing classes, to him for the personal 
| interest he so kindly took in a proposition he be- 
lieved conducive to their welfare, closed the lips of 
many who would otherwise have sought further 
elucidation into the merits of a scheme for which 
they were solicited to stand pledged. 

It is now primarily essential that the proposed 
executive arrangements, specifying the works in 
the different branches of art and manufacture 
which may be considered competitive, with the 
regulations and restrictions a — their com- 

titive qualities, he published as early as possible, 
for the time allowed for subsequent action is too 
short to allow any to lapse in protracted or dilatory 
preliminaries. The paramount and indispensable 
necessity to the successful working of the whole 
(in a National point of view) is an undoubting 








* As additional proof of the necessity of the course we 
have recommended with regard to the immediate neces- 
sity of an explicit and satisfactory statement of the pur- 
| posed details of the scheme, and of the doubts and mis- 

givings which naturally arise from its being withheld, we 
may quote from the Times part of a correspondence that 
| has taken place between the London Committee and the 
j secretaries of the Commission. The questions and com- 
ments of the former are as follow :— 


“ King’s Head, Poultry, Office of the London Committee, 
“ March 11th, 
“Gentlemen,— We are requested by the City of London 
Committee for promoting the Exhibition of Industry of 
| all Nations to beg the earliest attention of the Royal 
Commissioners to some points of a practical nature, which 
materially affect, and indeed impede, the progress of the 
subseriptions now being raised for this important under- 
taking. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipts 
of the various instructions already set forth under the 
} authority of the Royal Commissioners, but we find that 
/ minor details in the making out of the arrangements of 
} the Royal Commission are of more vital importance in 
| the appreciation of those gentlemen who intend to offer 
| 





objects for exhibition. Subscriptions have been withheld 

in consequence cf an impression that four secretaries at- 

tached to the Executive Committee, or acting under the 

Royal Commissioners, are each in the receipt of 800. 

*-year. Erroneous as such impressions may be, it must 

be obvious to the Royal Commissioners that the - 

tunity of correcting such a statement would be item. 
tageous to the influence and operations of this Committee.” 

he Committee further recommend that the duties and 
offices of the committees of sections should be properly 
defined, and that the members of such sections should 

Give their opinions as to the adjudication upon the merits 

of articles to be exhibited, and upon the prizes; they 

also request to be informed on the following points :— 

i] 1. In whose name articles were to be exhibited ; 2. whether 
one or more names should be attached to each article ; 3. if 
the members of the committees of sections, as manufac- 

| turers, were to be allowed to be competitors for prizes, or 
judges of articles exhibited, and as to matters of detail, 

The following are the answers of the Secretaries i— 

“1. Juries will be selected to award prizes; but no 
competitor for & prize in any section will be allowed to 
act 7. * Jury - — the prizes in that section. 

* hot inten to ul 
j re of heey = a of exhibitors that they 
ay t is not intended to exclude any rson, whether 
» be the manufacturer, designer, invents, a proprietor 
o 7 aotia, from exhibiting it, whatever may be the 
a ations under which he may hereafter be required to 


A fourth answer answer states that no sal 
5 es of art 
pled v-icenen at the Exhibition; but iy on 
. no restriction as to taking “ orders” for such 


No reply is given to the i i 
: . nguiry concerning the - 
aun &. fr secretaries attached to the Executive 
omen” we understand the question is to be 


Sor native competition only. Let us be just to our- 
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liance u the judgment and good faith with 
which these ¢ are ¢sewe up. Till the determined 
prizes are announced, it is impossible that specific 
works in competition can be commenced. We would 


t imply encouragement of, nor would we pander 
to the SC eomnery spirit, that would p solely at 
the money value which the rew may bring ; 


ese golden baits have already been put too pro- 
mero forward, and in them lie a fertile source 
of mischief. To the system of mon a we 
hold positive and strong olyections, whic but in- 
crease with the increasing amount of the award, and 
this feeling is shared by the great majority of the 
most fntelligent and influential of our manufactu- 
rers. Independent of the utter impossibility of 
regulating their relative amount consistently with 
the direct or influential value of the successful 
objects in their separate classes, there is the added 
difficulty of so graduating their scale, that they 
may fairly indicate the respective general commer- 
cial importance and mercantile value of the works 
to which they are awarded. That class of produc- 
tion which may be justly deemed most worthy of 
extraordinary commendation and reward, including 
in its possessive merits, improved qualities of exe- 
cution, taste, and ingenuity so judiciously — 
as to enlarge the means, while it extends the facili- 
ties of general adoption, is from these very causes 
the most certain to insure itsown remuneration, by 
the mere force of public a influ- 
encing public patronage—thus rendering large 
money prizes wholly unnecessary and inexpedient. 
Their a could only have been tolerated 
by the fact that manufacturers required such a 
stimulus to rouse them to exertion, and even 
in this view their admission would have been a 
very questionable policy, as ministering to a low 
standard of motive influence, but we are proud 
to say that on this ground they are generally 
repudiated. Manufacturers not only disavow their 
necessity but deny their expediency altogether. 
Honorary distinction is in every sense a _— 
able mode of approving ition. ould 
it not have been reward enough to any patriotic 
spirit to have found his victory in the field of 
science, art, or manufacture, acknowledged by the 
verdict of his country—that public confirmation 
ratified by his Queen, the fountain of all honour— 
although attested but by an olive wreath, the 
Hellenic type and meed of victory. 

This in the estimation of that mighty intellect 
which has left its marvellous stamp on all within 
its range, was deemed ample confirmation of 
triumphs far greater than we can possibly hope to 
realise ; and if this spirit breathe not, at least to 
some extent, within the breasts of the aspiring com- 

titors, the elevating impulse to lofty and intel- 
ectnal working is wanting, and in vain may we 
> its operating value. 

Ve are not Quixotic enough to despise, or slight, 
the necessary advantages of positive and certain 
remuneration, to secure and reward mercantile 
enterprise, in this utilitarian age too oft the sole 
mainspring of all progressive action. This, how- 
ever, would be amply secured to the successful 
candidate by the after im s to his manufacture 
which the award of victory must necessarily 
involve. Triumph in an arena stored with the 
products of a competitive world—the record of 
that triumph a “ universal fact”’—is of itself 
sufficient honour, and must realise sufficient recom- 
pense, to satisfy the most inordinate ambition. 

The name to become a “ household word ”—its 
stamp to give a determined value to the products 
which bear its impress—is a sequence as proudly 
honourable as it will be certainly and extensively 
remunerative, 

Sull, it having been decided that money prizes 
are desirable—and such having been definitely pro- 
posed—and the Royal Commissioners, it is under- 
stood, feeling themselves in some degree pledged to 
their retention, they become most important matters 
for consideration and determination. While agree- 
ing cordially in the proposal to admit universal com- 
petition for a share of the prizes to be offered, yet 
we most strenuously urge that a class of awards 
or honorary distinctions should be expressly allotted 


selves, if not before, at least while we are, generous 
to others. This fact should stand in prominent 
relief, that our home productions in Art and manu- 
facture will be the results of individual enterprise, 
effected at individual cost, the private pocket 
supplying the necessary outlay, not as in the case 
of our more favoured continental rivals, the public 
purse contributing its quota of the amount. 

Into the question of the policy of government 
grants for the advancement of Art-manufactures, 
we are not now about to enter, though the ready 
condemnation which such a course receives from 
many, evidences a narrow and short sighted 
estimate of the importance of the subject. A public 








grant judiciously made, may by its influence 
that branch to which it is applied, exercine shes 
stimulative and expansive power, and cause such 
an extension of trade, as in its general spread, to 
repay the friendly help with usurious interest, ‘Be 
this as it may, it not be doubted, that to 
government aid, is mainly to be attributed the 
advanced position of the Art-products of the con- 
tinent, and in the awards which foreign com- 
petitors will bear from us, we shall nationally 
approve in others the result of the very policy of 
overnment e t, which as a nation we 
ave repudiated and rejected in our own case, Is 
not the wa groan, Bag see in Art-decoration 
co uent upon the enlightened patronage 
judicious instruction, which her A mocecrme A, wn 
ever extended to her Art-workmen ?—Is it not the 
result of discipline and study undertaken because 
its means and appliances were readily available 
and because success would ensure appreciation and 
remunerative employ? What in our perverted 
views has been a questionable and neglected 
accessory—with them was held a primary and 
indispensable necessity.—Successful as these results 
now are, they have but been progressive—their 
first efforts were as feeble and uncertain as our 
own, these have been guided and fostered by 
paternal care; salutary training and constant 
sustenance have developed after years of successive 
growth, the strength and vigour of advanced 
maturity ; and now in the very zenith of this power, 
boldly challenge the products of ies might, agains 
y challenge the products i inst 
the weakly offspring of our neglect and indilierence, 

This assuredly argues more for our temerity than 
our + 

The confirmed errors and mistaken course of a 
life connot be retrieved and corrected in a few 
months. Were the amount of loss entailed 
failure, bounded — the intrinsic value of 
prize itself, this would be of but trifling considera- 
tion, but it is the loss of status as a manufacturing 
community which this infers that makes the 
decision vitally important. The estimation of 
British production in the foreign markets will to 
a very considerable extent be influenced by the 
verdicts of 1851, and this should not be lightly 
trifled with. We would not seek a partial success 
at the expense of justice, but the concession we 
advocate is one that justice itself demands, We 
repeat—‘‘ there should be a class of awards and 
honorary distinctions expressly for native 
competition only.’’ 

— the same grounds we contend that no 
works which are the production of manufactories 
supported by government ts so-called 
Royal manufactories—shali be eligible to compete 
Sor prizes. Itis i unfair to allow works, 
which —_ —_ ee have been the labour of 
years, and: whic’ ve been produced irrespective 
of all consideration of cost, the of which 
has been defrayed by public grant, to enter the lists 
against the unaided results of individual manufac- 
turers wholly dependent on their own resources, 
Gladly would we hail their advent as works for 
exhibition, frankly would we acknowledge their 
merit and yield all honour and praise to the execu- 
tants, but further than this we cannot concede, nor 
can they desire; it would indeed be but little 
credit to win in a contest where the odds are so 
unequal. The necessity for increased exertion 
which will be felt to conviction by their contempla- 
tion, and the earnestness with which our future 
efforts will be directed to emulate their i 
will soon have positive evidence; and in a future 
struggle, and that at no distant period, we will 
willingly throw down all restrictive barriers and 
let the competition be as universal as the works 
“ +: has been, and its 

ardy though it has i as 
results at present are, it cannot be denied that a 
steady ped regular improvement is manifest, and 
we are sanguine that the campaign which the 
advent of 1851 promises, is pregnant with well 
grounded hopes of a still increased advancement, 
and a more uninterrupted and definitive 
Mr. Redgrave, A.R.A., at the meeting 
distribution of prizes at the Government School of 
Design, Somerset House,a few weeks ago, said— 
“The real difficulty lay in the su 
France of the Art-workman.’ ae yan 
mark, as far as it applies, no one wi hs 
more extended experience in the manufacturing 
world will prove to that gentleman that there 
other “real difficulties ’’ besides the one he 
revealed. It is not in the “‘ workmen” alone 
France has the wane oaiin® extends 
those who call that into action—the 
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nowledge in Art-requirements is nationally cul- 
a is futile to blame one class alone ; the 
secret, if it be such, of the insufficiency of the Art- 
status in England, is the depressed condition of 
taste in general; and the sooner this is acknow- 
leged the more prompt and decisive will be the 
means taken to remedy the grievance. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the repulsive 
quality of a great bulk of English decorative 
pret rolling with the mass of producers Art is 
altogether a dead letter—a thing intangible— 
without form and void. Like nature to Fuseli— 
“it puts them out.” Could their eyes but happily 
be opened to the abortions upon which they 7 
the time of those under their control—could their 
enormity but become palpably seen 8 ana 
must altogether cease or be at once amended. 

The improving efforts of the “ judicious few” 
are fatally hindered by the misguided number ; 
and it will be a hopeful feature in the forthcoming 
Exposition, to mark in most decisive terms, its 
reprobation of those productions which tend so 
seriously to mislead and debase the public taste. 
Works of questionable and objectionable direction 
should not be admitted ; it should not be left to 
the caprice of the ill- judging in the crowd to 
admire what should condemned, and thus 
fortify and confirm their own misguided and per- 
verted notions. The eye unaccustomed to the 
investigation of the — of elegance and con- 
structive beauty, oblivious to the uirements 
which constitute grace and originality, distinguish- 
ing and separating them from affectation and 
servile imitation, is readily led captive by the 
crude and startling effects, which appeal only to its 
external sense. This risk should not be incurred. 
Admission to the advan of the publicity 
offered by the Exposition, should of itself be so 
judiciously regulated and restricted, as to be to some 
extent a warrant for the creditability and merit of 
the work received ; and in this alone, i ive 
of the collateral benefits it insures, its influence 
will be of vast and salutary import. We would 
enforce particular attention to this, as it has been 
stated that all works sent for exhibition will be 
admitted ; for in a country like our own where 
Art-education has been the one thing not needful, 
the very rules which regulate and curb the fancy, 
une apt to run riot, are written in a sealed 


The more general diffusion of artistic feeling and 
knowledge by the promulgation of the laws of 
harmony, analogy, and beauty, which isthus within 
the compass and capabilities of the Exposition, is 
a marked and cheering feature of its corrective 
influence. 

Asa general truth, it is rare that the object which 
at first sight excites astonishment, possesses those 
qualities which, upon mature and critical reflection, 
command our sympathies and enlist our admiration. 
The one absolute necessity to all inherent beauty, 
simplicity, is never attained but through the me- 
dium of severe and studious research. However 
elaborated the details, however extensive the 
development or intricate the components embody- 
ing the design, still to constitute a really ect 
work, its plan and details must be drawn and based 
upon simplicity. 

The beautifully simple outlines of the funereal 
pottery of Greece are but the result of this feeling 
thoroughly understood; its principles are alike 
evident in the natural grace of the Apollo, in the 
wondrous marbles of the Parthenon, as in the 
humble utensils of domestic requirement ; and it is 
the want of this feeling which is the marked and 
leading characteristic of British Art-manufactures. 
They lack the education which should guide, influ- 
ence and restrain the innate faculties, so as to 
render their efforts amenable to such control as 
tends to give them value and utility. The unbridled 
impulse hurries on in feats of wanton vagaries, 
which, at the best, but startle and surprise if they 
escape our positive condemnation. 

The scheme for regulating the admission of 
exhibitive works should be so drawn up that 
no inducement be held out to the commission 
of these ridiculous freaks of vulgar whim. En- 
couragement only should be extended to those 
works which minister to direct purposes of utility 
and elegance (which is a refined and necessary 
utility in advanced civilisation), and let the object 
be as mean in its material, as humble in its pur- 
pose, still it should be the condition of its reception, 
that in its execution merit be expressed, and visible. 
In this respect the Exposition can work a great 
Art-moral lesson ; indeed, its most directly useful 
attribute is summed in this requirement. 

Po y Png ot of promenade, as we are pro- 

ed, w. ut wi treading if the objects 
which bound their length and breadth, present in 
the aggregate but questionable value, or positive 
worthlessness, 





Better far as many yards of such selected mate- 
rials as may by study and investigation excite our 


ee ra t pen wrote oe e lessons of im- 
prov: ex capability. 
The i list of objects to be reccived ie to 


say the least of it in many respects comprehensive 
enough, but it is marked by a singular and start- 


Ricumiameah onal whatever is made to 
of drawings o 
Remrnn f amet af wena saine fe 


uring ; > 
these we conceive a fertile source, not only of 
useful and vigorous action, as calling forth the 
exercise of powers in the very direction where our 
weakness has been most apparent and regretted, 
but also one so os me inclusive in its adoption as 
to*be more extensively and availably productive 
a —. Numbers may have the talent 
and facilities for suggestive studies upon paper, to 
whom the practical execution of those designs in 
any manufacturing process may be an utter impos- 
sibility from want of proximity to the locality of 
their operations, or the expenses involved in their 
production. The influence of the Schools of Design 
might in this feature have been brought promi- 
nently and efficiently into play, and a powerful 
stimulant applied to their efforts, but singularly 
enough, these have been altogether overlooked or 
but lightly estimated. The admission of the 
designs should of course have been dependent upon 
their intrinsic merit and constructive or applicative 
capability. We must strenuously advise the con- 
sideration of this subject, The omission becomes 
the more remarkable and almost sinister in appear- 
ance, when we observe that works of sculpture are 
admitted. For the latter productions the various 
Art-exhibitions, both in London and the provinces 
are always available, and therefore offer a constant 
and legitimate medium for their submission to the 
public notice. 

Surely the reception of “‘ designs,” the emanation 
of creative intelligence developed by educational 
resources, is more consonant with the interest and 
purpose of an Industrial Exposition, and more 
reasonably suggestive of a beneficially productive 
tendency, than the inclusion in their “‘ raw state ”’ 
of mineral and vegetable substances—such as 
calomel, corrosive sublimate, sodium, soapers’ 
waste, gas lime, arsenic, kaolin, quartz, granites, 
sand-stones, grind-stones, resins, balsams,”’ &c, &c. 

These are, however, elaborately detailed in the 
list of admitted objects, with we think questionable 
judgment—they will be both uninstructive to and 
unnoticed by the million, and those alone who feel 
an interest in their examination would prefer their 
study in the more congenial and secluded sphere of a 
museum, than in a public and crowded exhibition. 

The list however, contains no allusion to those 
objects which are proposed to be competitive.* 

n conclusion we would briefly, for the present, 
(as we shall continue our comments in future num- 
bers) urge on British manufacturers, artists and 
artisans, to be ‘“‘ UP AND DOING.” Indifference and 
apathy at the present crisis are fatal to your future 
progress. Wisely or rashly, heeds it not to consider 
now—you are commi' to a severe trial which 
cannot be deferred ; bail is given for your appear- 
ance at the bar of public opinion—fail not your 
sureties; that it has been sought with a sure con- 
viction of its eventual beneficial influence upon 
yourselves, and advocated as the necessary advent 
of increased exertion, cannot admit of doubt, and 
it is suicidal to your position to remain inert or 
antagonistic. 

Vain the solace that dislike to general arrange- 
ments or objection to specific details caused your 
place in the industrial ranks of the modern “ Bri- 
tish Volunteers” to be vacant. ‘‘ Lay not that 
flattering unction” to your souls. This will be 
known only to yourselves, and probably the narrow 
circle of your own nei hbourhood, but the world- 
wide fact will record the names of those alone who 
did contest and won honourable mention. You 
may avoid competition, but cannot avoid the 
refee siict injury which your 

inflict upon you. 

Now is the time for discussion and suggestion ; 
speak out your wishes, and let them but evidence 
sincerity of purpose and just requirement, and 
doubt not that they will have all due consideration. 








* This very important document forms, as it were, the 
key by which the doors of the Exhibition are to be opened : 
our readers will therefore expect that it undergo some 
scrutiny at our hands; not only with regard to the 
“Ob Admissible,” but to the “Committees” to whom 
will be confided the onerous duty of deciding what shall 
be admitted and what rejected. As respects the latter, 
Pe ee ane etnies” aekaed mach oomelteration 
The “Objects Admissible” demand much ; 
but we have devoted this month so much space to the 
Exposition, thet we canst now pase thie document wates 
review. ‘e must for the present content ourselves with 
observing that we find in it some very unaccoun' 

errors, and some omissions of a very serious character. 





There is no reason why eventually you ought not 
to be able as successfull to ae. oie on 
nation, let its position Ps qualification be what it 
may, in works which involve the exercise of taste, 
as in those of scientific requirements, provided you 
embrace the means to become so. Boies then to 
ny yp mee ee 
era for wn i 

amended action will arise than the t. 

_ Shrink not from your responsibility! B omis- 
sion or commission —directly or —the 
status of England’s Ind atta in your bonds, 
If aod and resi to indifference—or in- 
competent, and you will not struggle for efficiency 
oe this—a : lesson of severe, but wholesome 
and ed humiliation, awaits you ! 


Our readers will find an authorised list of the o 

issible to the exhibition stitched in at the end of the 
present number, to which we would refer them. We are 
thus spared the necessity of transferring the document to 
our columns. } 


a oy 


SKETCHES BY E, LANDSEER.* 





It is scarcely my we should think, to remind 
the readers of our Journal that its pages rarely 
censure—where attempts, however feeble they may 
be, are made to aid the . It is far 
more consonant with our feelings and wishes to 
cheer on, than to urge back; yet there are occur- 
rences which sometimes compel us to de from 
our usual course, and which leave us no alternative 
but to record entire disapprobation, The appear- 
ance of the two prints under the titles quoted 
= ges y is an incident which we cannot over- 
look, The drawings from which they are taken 
> an we — made by Mr. an for the late 

‘ountess 0 essington’s portfolio of ‘‘ scraps.”’ 
They are nothing more than mere sketches in 
India-ink ; clever, as all must be, which comes from 
the hand of this distinguished artist ; but they were 
never intended for the ver; and it isan act 
of gross injustice to Mr, Landseer to reproduce 
them as we find them here. 

It is clear not only that the painter never in- 
tended these light things to be engraved, but that 
he would have prohibited their engraving if he had 
had the power. They are calculated not to serve, 
but to injure, his reputation; for they are really 
nothing more nor less than scraps scarcely worthy 
even as gifts of friendship. The first-named is a 
little bit either borrowed , or suggestive of, the 
large and fine print which bears the same title ; the 
second is a mere sketch in outline. But now comes 
what seems to us as great an inconsistency, as their 
publication under any circumstances is unjust to 
the artist: the prints are respectively announced 
for sale at the following charges :—‘‘ Huntsman 
po gre artists’ rare Neg ineas ; fac- 
similes, in tints, one guinea; ts, 
« Coming Events,” artiste’ roofs, two guineas ; 
proofs before letters, one guinea; prints, half-a- 
guinea. Now, we utterly repudiate the doctrine— 


“ That the value ofa hing 
Is just the money it will bring :"— 
the value of that whereon mind and time are em- 
a should be determined by the amount of 
bo expended upon it. In the case of these two 
engravings, a few minutes’ thought probably en- 
gaged the artist’s attention, and a few minutes of 
time sufficed to put his ideas on paper, while 
scarcely a greater number of hours enabled the 
engraver to transfer the subjects to the steel or 
co ; and yet half-a-guinea is charged for an 
ordinary print The whole thing is an absurdity, 
and if the publisher finds his speculation a 
able one, we shall consider the public more readily 
duped than at present we believe them to be. But 
there is yet another medium by which the value of 
a work of Art should be tested, that is, by com- 
parison ; there would be little difficulty in adducing 
numerous examples of engravings, published either 
tely or serially at the present time, 
which to draw our inference, to show that 
sketches is to the last 
r. Grundy, we believe, 
but recently established himself 
a publisher, and it is not because we desire 
offer an obstacle to his success that 
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that he will not again misled 
act by the popularity of a name. 


* “Coming Events.” “The Hantaman and 


Bag had by JL Grendy, Lamion. 
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OBITUARY. 





SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, RA, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Another of the chieftains of British Art is gone 
from among us. For some time past accounts had 
reached us of the precarious state of Sir William’s 
health, and latterly these accounts have been of so 
unfavourable a nature that we were not surprised 
to hear of his decease, the ultimate cause of which 
was an attack of bronchitis. He died at his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, on the 23rd of February, in 

is sixty-ninth year. 

‘oo ‘avtdegwaal for April 1849, we introduced 
n it of this eminent Scottish painter, with a 
somewhat lengthened notice of his rofessional 
life, the carly part of which was so full of instruc- 
tive and entertaining incident, when, with the 
enthusiasm of one devoted to his art, he journeyed 
through Turkey and the rudest parts of half- 
civilised Russia to collect materials for his future 
labours. The use he subsequently made of what 
he gathered in his travels, and a list of his pictures 
of every kind, were also brought forward in our 
remarks, so that now little remains for us to do 
beyond the sad task of announcing his death, 
whereby the Scottish school especially has lost its 
greatest ornament in historical painting; nor will 
it be much less felt among ourselves of the south. 

In our former biographicai sketch it was said— 
“The patriotic President of the Scottish Academy 
is now engaged with his wonted vigour in painting 
the ‘ Battle of Bannockburn’ on the same exten- 
sive scale as his latter picture of the ‘ Battle of 
Waterloo.’ May success and reward attend his 
noble effort.” This picture was fast advancing 
to a state of finish, and as it was intended for the 
next exhibition of our Royal Academy, Sir Wil- 
liam was working at it with as much diligence as 
his enfeebled condition would permit; in fact, 
with more than he should have been allowed to 
do; for the Atheneum states that “‘ he had his bed 
removed into his painting-room that he might 
sleep near his work. When the pencil fell at 
length from his hand he was too far gone in illness 
to be removed, and he died in his painting-room, 
in front of his latest picture.” 
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during the whole of this period, his name 
= contributor, Now, this ought not to 
be; some plan should be devised to remedy 
the evil, for it is a glaring one: so long as 
the number of Academicians is limited to forty, 
they should all be on the ‘‘effective strengt of 
the Institution. If age, or infirmity, or the in- 
crease of wealth incapacitate or keep back a mem- 
ber from adding his annual contributions to the 
exhibition for three or four successive years, he 
might be “superannuated”’ as an honorary member, 
and another elected in his room. There would be 
no difficulty in procuring the Royal assent to some 
such plan as this, which should be tried. For the 
resent we merely throw out the suggestion; we 
Cove no space this month to enter at large upon 
the subject; it is important, and one we 8 
hereafter find occasion to recur to, 





JAMES CHRISTOPHER TIMBRELL. 


We regret to announce the decease of this painter 
at Portsmouth, on the 5th of January, ra 

ainful ilness, aged thirty-nine years. He was, 
brother to Mr. fi. Timbrell, the sculptor, whose 
death at Rome we noticed some months back; and 
his works have at various times been before the 
public. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 





To judge from the list of pictures which have 
already been sold from the gallery of this Society, 
now open, we anticipate a most prosperous season 
for our artists, There are 487 pictures exhibited, 
and of this number, up to the 20th ultimo, seventy 
have been sold, or about one-seventh of the whole. 
This is highly encouraging, inasmuch as we may 
expect a considerable increase from the purchases 
made by the subscribers to the Art-Union, as well 
as from other sources, during the next month or 
two. We annex a list of the above sales, with the 
prices realised, so far as we could ascertain them; 
some few of the pictures having been bought from 
the painters’ easels, before being exhibited to the 
public. 

No. 1. ‘A Group on a Common,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.; 





Men are accustomed to honour those who, with 
their good swords in hand, fall with their faces to 
the foe, whatever be the cause that brings them 
to the battle ficld; is there no glory due to the 
veteran whom death overtakes while engaged in | 
perpetuating the victories of his country, and in | 
adding to its renown in the arts of peace? 

Much interest will be excited in reference to Sir | 
William Allan’s successor to the Presidency of the | 
Scottish Academy. | 





JOUN PETER DEERING, R.A, 

To the above announcement, we have also to 
add the death, on the 2nd of March, of Mr. John 
Peter Deering, R.A., a name as connected with art, 
known but to few of late years, unless they may 
have chanced to see it among the list of members of 
the Royal Academy, as printed in their annual cata- 
logue; and they who have done so would most 
— marvel how it ever came there. 

Mr. J. P. Deering, who was known as Mr. J. P. 
Gandy in earlier life, was an architect, and we 
believe a younger brother of Mr. Joseph Gandy, 
also an architect and an associate of the Academy. | 
According to the Atheneum, Mr. Deering began 
life under the patronage of the Dillettanti Society, 
and by that Society undertook a professional mis- 
sion toGreece, With the exception of Exeter Hall 
in the Strand, we are not aware of any important 
edifice designed and erected by him, yet in 1827 
he was clected an Associate of the Academy, having 
in that year succeeded to considerable landed pro- 
perty in Buckinghamshire, In 1838 he was chosen 
Academician, though for the five preceding years 
he had not exhibited a drawing in their exhibitions, 
nor has there been one since. a period of seventeen 
years, Mr. Deering sat in the first reformed par- 
liament for the borough of Aylesbury. Our contem- 
porary to whom we have before alluded, says :— 
“* He was fond of his art, and ifhe had been a poorer 
man would have become distinguished in it.”’ 

The election of Mr. Deering into full membership 
with the academic body, is one of the “ mistakes” 
which the Royal Academy has sometimes made ; 

retention of its honours by this gentleman, 
seventeen years after he had de facto quitted his 
profession, was neither creditable to him, nor 
should it have been permitted by the Society. 
There is another member of the Academy of whom 
the world knows nothing as an artist, whether he 
be painter, sculptor, or architect, We have before 
us at this moment the catalogues of the Academy 
for the last quarter of a century and cannot 











No. 2. ‘ Medora,’ W. Fisher, 25/.; No.3. ‘A Farm Yard,’ 
J. F. Herring, 80 gs.; No. 7. ‘ A Study,’ C. Wilson, 15 gs.; 
No. 18. ‘The Miller's Home,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A., 70 gs.; 
No. 21. ‘ Rich and Ripe,’ G. Lance, 40 gs.; No. 22. ‘ Study 
of Kids, J. F. Herring, 25 gs.; No. 30. ‘ Astronomy,’ 
J. Sant, 80 gs.; No. 33. ‘ Scene in North Holland,’ W. A. 
Knell, 501.; No, 40. ‘The Regretted Companion,’ R. Ans- 
dell, 150/.; No. 41. ‘The Morning Call,’ T. Earl, 15 gs.; 
No. 45. ‘ Dutch Pilots warping their Craft cut of Harbour 
in rough weather,’ E. W. Cooke; No. 46. ‘ Youthful For- 
tune-Telling, E. U. Eddis; No. 57. ‘Evening—Coming 
Home to the Farm,’ H. Jutsum; No. 71. ‘ Noon—The 
Stream in the Valley,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A.; No. 81. 
‘ Domestic Ducks,’ J. F. Herring, 20 gs.; No. 82. ‘ Moor- 
land Scenery,’ T. J. Soper, 7 gs.; No. 87. ‘From “The 
Corsair,”’ E, W. Cooke, 45 gs.; No. 88. ‘A Group in the 
Meadows,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.; No. 98. ‘ Painting,’ C. H. 
Stanley, Jun., 15 gs.; No. 102. ‘ The Jewels and the Gem,’ 
G. Lance (purchased by the Duchess of Marlborough); 
No. 123, ‘ Southdowns,’ T.Creswick, A.R.A.,and R. Ansdell, 
70 gs.; No. 130. ‘On the Thames, Isleworth, T. W. 
Guillod, 34 gs.; No.132 ‘A Good Day’s Sport,’ F. L. 
Rolfe, 15 gs.: No. 133. ‘Opening the Gate,’ J. Linnell; 
No. 140. ‘Dovor, J. Holland, 160 gs.; No. 156. ‘The 
Triumph of Venus,’ W. Fisher, 100/.; No. 172. ‘ Morland 
and his Model,’ L. Huskisson, 5 gs.; No. 193. ‘Le Petit 
Savetier,’ E. A. Goodall, 12 gs.; No. 196. ‘ Blenheim,’ 
G. E. Hering (bought by the Duke of Marlborough); 
No, 205. ‘ Lance Reproving his Dog,’ Sir A. W. Callcott, 
R.A., and J. C, Horsley; No. 210. ‘A Fruit Shop at 
Angers,’ E. A. Goodall, 12 gs.; No. 212. ‘The Purchased 
Flock,’ J. Linnell; No. 229. ‘Gleaners waiting for the 
last Load,’ J. Perkins; No. 231. ‘French Fishing Girl,’ 
T. K. Fairless, 10/.; No. 232, ‘ Luna,’ J. G. Naish, 20 gs.; 
No. 245. ‘The Frozen Lock,’ C. Branwhite; No. 261. ‘A 
Scotch Shepherd saying Grace,’ A. Fraser, 10 gs. ; No. 272, 
‘ Chepstow—Monmouthshire,’ C, Fielding, 18 gs.; No 298. 
‘A Water Mill in North Wales,’ J. Wilson, Jun., 101.; 
No. 301. ‘ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in Pedro's Hut,’ 
G. Cole, 25 gs.; No. 311. ‘Myrrha,’ H. O'Neill, 50 gs. ; 
No. 314. ‘A Westmoreland Trout Stream,’ H. Jutsum, 
401. (bought by Lord Northwick); No. 315. ‘The Frozen 
Mill, C, Branwhite; No. 317. ‘The Departure of the 
Chevalier Bayard from Brescia,’ J. C. Hook ; No. 330.‘ A 
Lane Scene—Sussex,’ W. H. Haines, 8gs,; No 334. ‘The 
Idler’s Corner,’ J. Bixo, 10 gs.; No. 845. ‘The Old Groyne 
at Brighton,’ C. Fielding, 20 gs.; No. 360. ‘A Country 
Boy,’ J. P. Drew, 8 gs.; No. 362.‘A Bit of Holland,’ 
E. w. Cooke, 20 gs. No. 358. ‘Stepping Stones—Noi 
Wales,’ Miss E. Goodall, 71.; No. 360. ‘The Hour Glass,’ 
H. Le Jeune; No. 361. ‘At Undercliff—Isle of Wight,’ 
8. R. Perey, 201.; No. 368. ‘ Nature and Art,’ G. Lance ; 
No. 870. ‘ Going to meet Father,’ E. Hopley, 25/.; No. 378. 
‘Don Quixote coming in sight of the Windmills,’ H. 
Shirley, 10 gs.; No. 388. ‘The First Impression,’ H. C. 
Selous; No. 403. ‘Spanish Produce,’ G. uance; No. 412, 
. Mole Guest, near Port Madoc—North Wales,’ J. Danby 
201. (bought by Lord Northwick); No. 413. ‘Venus dis. 
suading Adonis from the Chase, W. Salter; No. 414. 
“Summer Evening,’ E. Williams, Sen., 15l.; No. 425. ‘ The 
Interview between James TV. and the Outlaw Murray,’ 
&e., J. M. Joy; No, 427. ‘Remnants,’ G. Lance; No. 429, 
What shall he have that killed the Drake?’ G. Lance; 


No, 445. ‘ Disturbing the Con tion,’ G. Cru 
No. 458. ‘The Good Knight, J. Drummond, 
No, 460. ‘A Sunny Day,’ A. W. Williams, 61.; No. 465 
‘The Toilet of Venus,’ W. Salter, 200 gs, ( by 
G. W. Yates, Esq.); No. 479.‘A Lane near Chidding. 
stone—Kent,’ 8. R. Percy, 102.; No. 481. ‘The Woods in 
Autumn,’ J. Middleton, 50 gs. 


70 gs.; 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


EXPOSITION OF 1851. 

BrirRMINGHAM.—An important public meeti 
has been held in the Town Hall, the principe 
feature of which consisted in an animated discus. 
sion on the third resolution, to the effect—“ That 
it is the opinion of this meeting that it is not desir. 
able to award money prizes to the successful com- 
petitors in the intended Exhibition, they being of 
opinion that honorary distinction and commercial 
reputation are the most sure and honourable re- 
ward, and will prove the most generally satisfac. 
tory to the manufacturers of this district: ” an 
opinion which seemed to meet universal approval. 
The subscription commenced in the room amounted 
to 200/., a pitiful sum in comparison with that 
obtained in other places. 

LEEDsS.—A meeting at the Court House has 
been held (the Mayor presiding), to aid the general 
Congress of Industrial Art in 1851, and the amount 
of subscriptions announced at the meeting was 
nearly 11007. 

BRADFORD. — Workmen’s Clubs have been 
formed in this town, and will no doubt be followed 
by others, by which they will be enabled, by the 
oe of =e =< —— tions, to visit the 

etropolis when the Nation xposition opens, 
This an good sign,” and we me the. best 
results from a proper enthusiasm among the work- 
men which this movement leads us assuredly to 
expect. 

Giascow.—A meeting of the principal mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other leading men of 
the City and its vicinity, met by invitation of the 
Lord Provost, in the Council Chamber, to consider 
the best mode of obtaining an effective working 
committee. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—A meeting has been held in 
the Guildhall of this town, to insure the industry 
of that locality an appropriate and honourable re- 
presentation at the Great Exposition, and upwards 
of 2002. subscribed. 

MANCHESTER.—The leading commercial men 
of this town held a meeting in the Town Hall; 
when resolutions approving of the Exhibition of 
1851 were moved, and subscriptions commenced, 
which were announced to have reached 3000/, 


LiverPooL ‘ArT-UN1on.—This Association 
has given instructions to Messrs. Copeland to 
prepare Statuettes in Porcelain, from the figure of 

y Godiva unrobing, from Alfred _Tennyson’s 

m ; it is the work of the sculptor Macbride, of 





iverpool. We are glad to announce the spread 
of a taste for these beautiful productions of the 
plastic arts, 


THE BrrmincHaM Exposition oF 1849,—The 
final statement of the expenditure and receipts for 
the fifteen weeks during which this Exposition was 
open to the public, has been supplied to us; and 
we lay it at once befure our readers, inasmuch as 
it is a curious and instructive paper, particularly 
when considered in reference to the projected 
Exposition of 1851. : 


Money realised by Season Tickets, Single 
admissions, and sale of Catalogues 4 3,076 14 0 
2 #8 . 


Cost of Building and Fit- 


& &@ 





ting up 2s oo 8.4 
Gas consumed and Gas 
Fittings : - 22 13 il 
Fire Insurance on £23, 
for 6 mouths ° .: 2 aw = 
Printing, Advertising, and 
Catalogues . . - 2 18 7 
Carriage of Goods from 
Distant Contributors . 4 0 0 
Attendants, &c. . - « SB SS 
Incidental E Super- 
intendent’'s Salary, &c. 825 11 8 2,966 10 if 
Balance. . 110 3 1 


The balance, £110 3s. 1d., to be devoted to the 
purchase of casts, models, and books, to be 
——- to the Birmingham School of Design. 

his, we think, will be the best commemoration 
which could be desired to keep alive a remem- 
brance of by far the most successful Exhibition of 
Industrial Art, which has yct been achieved in 
this country. A large sum was subscribed by 
manufacturers previous to the opening, to mect 
the expenses; this, we apprehend, has been re- 
turned to them. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


THE twenty-fourth exhibition of this important 
and advancing body, is as remarkable for its gene- 
ral merit as for those pe: of rising genius 
which adorn its walls, and testify to the enduring 
excellence of native art. We are justified in con- 
gratulating our northern brethren on these cheer- 
ing facts; believing as we do that it is in their 

ower to hold ahigh position among similar bodies, 
while they thus preserve a vitality in their ies 
members who _— succeed, and by honourable 
study, excel, the older ones as they decline. We 
have never seen a less objectionable exhibition 
than that which this year asks the attention of the 
Scottish capital—an attention which its merit 
demands, and which no one need shrink from 
giving. It is quite clear that the Scottish School 
need not fear any comparison with that of Lon- 
don. 

No. 9. ‘Highland Girls Winnowing Corn,’ 
R. R. M’Ian. We have here a genuine Scottish 
picture to begin with, painted with all that truth- 
fulness which an intimate acquaintance with 
northern manners and scenery has given this 
artist. There is aclearness and decision in this 
picture which ranks it with the best of his produc- 
tions. 

No. 10. ‘On the Coast of France near Havre,’ 
Joun Witson, Jun. A simple scene, evincing a 
true knowledge of nature ; the colouring clear and 





‘ood, 
. No, 26, ‘Skye and Gregor,’ Joun Grass, A. 
A black and a white horse painted in a good broad 
style, which must ultimately reach excellence. 

No. 27. ‘Too Late,’ Joun D. MarsHatt, A 
boy has just entered a village school, and is re- 
ceived by the Dominie with suppressed anger. He 
pulls forth his watch, and enforces on his mind the 
fact, to be more deeply felt when the half-hidden 
cane falls on his shoulders. The schoolfellows are 
engaged in speculation as to the event, but some 
eagerly snatch the moment for other pleasures ; 
and a scene of uproar seems likely to ensue on 
all hands. There is boldness in taking a sub- 
ject which has been so well and so often done 
before by some of our best artists; it has many 
good points in it, and displays much knowledge 
and ability. 

No, 34. ‘Head of Ullswater—Cumberland,’ 
Miss Frances StoppaRt, One of the bes: land- 
scapes in the room. The water and distant hills 
are in a flood of light, which gleams through the 
dark trees of a green lane in the foreground with 
the happiest effect. It is altogether a charming 
transcript of a lovely scene. 

No, 43, ‘ Lime-kiln in the Highlands,’ Hora- 
tT1o MaccuLtocu, R.S.A. A really noble land- 
scape, painted with great depth and brilliancy. 
The clearness of the distant tints upon the moun- 
tains, the broad waste in the middle distance, and 
the masterly manner in which the rocks and heath 
in the foreground, are rendered by the painter, are 
well worthy the attention of the younger members 
of the academy who also ‘‘ woo nature.” 

No. 48. ‘ An Italian Shepherd,’ Tuomas Smitu. 
A fine study of a picturesque figure, good in eolour 
and execution. 

No. 50. ‘The Cup found in Benjamin’s Sack,’ 
Sir W. Avian, P.R.S.A. We have already had 
the opportunity of seeing this picture in London. 
It is a subject well chosen, and the contrast between 
the richly and quaintly habited Egyptians and the 
simple Jewish brethren, is striking and good. A 
study of some portions of this picture is however 
—_— satisfactory than looking at it as an entire 
work, 

No. 51. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. James Merry,’ J. G. 
Gitpert, R.S.A. An excellent picture with good 
flesh tints ; and a dignity of treatment which ele- 
vates it above portraiture in general. 

No. 54. ‘Scene in the Forest of Arden,’ J. A. 
Hovston, R.S.A. “ Still green nooks, woods old 
and hoary,” are here depicted on “a day in June 
after rain,’’ and worthily have they been displayed, 
with an intimate knowledge of nature and a 
of touch. We hope for much at the hands of thi 
artist, and augur well for his future success, Such 
transcripts of nature are especially covetable by all 
“in populous city pent,” and these are by no 
means bad patrons of the landscape painter. 

No. 61. ‘ Leaving the Glen.’ Mt. Barton, A. 
A Highland family mournfully visiting for the last 
time the graves of their e; an widow is 
aroused from her reverie o grief by a little child 
directing her attention to the er who 
summons their departure. Her son, with his wife 
and elder child, stands beside her; the haze over 
the hills and gathering storm add to the gloom of 
a — well conceived, and wrought out with much 
ability. 





No. 77. ‘ Portrait ofa Lady,’ D. Macwer, R.S.A. 
A really noble half-length, full of intelligence and 
power, the colouring rich and masterly. 

- No. aes nife-Grinder,’ Ww. Dovetras. 

n extremely _ picture; the figures are 
all full of tru mand that of the girl who stands 
with her back to the spectator in abstraction 
at the grinder’s wheel, is an excellent example of 
the success that may attend a proper study of 
character, which may pervade attitude and » Mion 
as thoroughly as it does feature, and in pictures 
of this class be quite as useful to the artist. 

No. 89. ‘ River Scene and Shipping—Holland,’ 
EB. T. Crawronp, RSA. A good clear style 
pervades this picture; the brilliancy of the fore- 
ground and quietude of the distance are both equally 
well executed. 

No. 95. ‘ The yoo in 1746,’ J. A. Hovs- 
ton, R.S.A. A Highlander among his native 
mountains is looking over a crag, with gun in hand, 
preparing for the foe beneath; his hard features 
8 rigid determination, and his whole aspect is 

ristic of unconquerable freedom. There 
is a story in this simple picture well and trul 
told; and it is painted with much vigour an 
richness of colour. 

No. 96.‘ What’s your Wull?’ Govrtay Steerz, 
R.S.A. The scene from ‘ Old Mortality,” in 
which Henry Morton asks his way of the peasant 
child. This picture is too much in the “ pretty ” 
style to be satisfactory ; both horse and man are 
over well dressed ; and the child is idealised until we 
think rather of a waxen doll than a Daughter of 
the Mist. We are daily more convinced of the 
folly of the Scrap-book school of clegance. 

o. 98. ‘ The Convalescent,’ W. Stewart. This 
we also look on as another mistake. A sick woman 
—— no beauty, seated at a window in languid 

elplessness, can surely be no pleasant thing to 
look upon; it is a picture few would covet, how- 
ever well painted. 

No. 100. ‘ Horses Drinking,’ W. Huacerns. A. 
richly coloured and spirited duo, one of them “ an 
old stager, once the property of Madame Ducrow,” 
and as attractive in canvas as he must have been 
in the theatre. 

No. 101. ‘A Lady Drawing,’ J. G. Girpent, 
R.S.A. A well studied picture, in deep shadow, 
with a side light; reminding us of the excellency 
of the old masters, 

No. 104. ‘ Boyhood,’ Jonn Farp, A. By no 
means an agreeable or poetic transcript of this 
phase of life. Two rough boys are quarrelling, 
and an old man, parting them. One of the boys 
is crying heartily, having been severely punished 
by the other, whose face betrays the worst passions, 
and whose end may be prophesied if there be truth 
in the old adage. The man who parts them is by no 
means benevolent-looking either, and calls to mind 
Dickens’s yang € With so much of power, as is 
exhibited in this picture, how deeply we regret 
that it is lavished on such a subject. The utmost 
amount of ability cannot make these beings other 
than repulsive; while the crying boy is a most 
disagreeable caricature. It gives us much pain 
to say this, inasmuch as Mr. Faed has great ability : 
why should he thus cast his talents away when 
they might be so well employed ? 

No. 115. ‘ Little Jack Horner,’ James EpGan. 
A pleasant, well painted study of a gleeful child, 
after the old nursery rhyme. 

No. 116. ‘River Scene on the Cannick, Inver- 
ness-shire,’ AntHUR PeriGAL, A. There is a 
brilliancy of colour and a vividness in the works of 
this artist, which is much marred by his hardness 
of treatment; the hazy tints pervading Scottish 
landscape would be well and profitably studied by 
one who, with that aid, might rank high as a 
landscape painter. 

No. 117. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Miller,” DAanteL 
Macnez, R.S.A. A full length figure in a dark 
dress, standing on a terrace. e soberness and 
breadth, which are the characteristics of this 
picture, give it a high rank among the portraits in 
the present exhibition. 

No. 132. ‘Christ Walking on the Sea,’ R. 8S. 
Lauper, R.S.A. The solitary figure of the 
Saviour, upon whose head a flood of glory fails 
from above, lighting his path over the dark waters, 
is conceived in a spirit of the highest poetry; the 
simple grandeur of the re, the gloom which 
spreads around, and the red sunset in the extreme 

istance, give an air of awe and mystery to the 
scene, which is much enhanced by the sober tints 
that clothe the entire painting. 

No. 135. ‘ A Lonely Shore—Summer Afternoon,’ 
D. O. Hitt, R.S.A, A striking instance of how 
much an artist may make of a trifle; a simple bay 
with a soitary tower is all that it comprises; but 
by aid of atmospheric effect, we have, out of such 
unpromising material, a little picture, that may be 
studied with earnest pleasure. 





No. 137. ‘Dutch RiverCraft,’ G. Simson, R.S.A. 

A bit of rich co’ 4 

0. 144, ‘A Quiet River,’ Horatio Maccur- 
Locu, R.S8.A. A scene in which Izaak Walton 
might revel. The river winds through level plains, 
here and there garnished with trees; there is 
enough of nature to win the enthusiast, and suf- 
ficient hint of human to make it agreeable. 
It is broad and clear in effect, with much bril- 
liancy of touch. 

No. 151. ‘ The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,’ 
J. N. Paton, R.S.A. This pam, “a com- 

on”’ to that painted by this artist in 1848— 
‘The Reconciliation” — can be considered as a 
companion only in subject, inasmuch as the artist 
has greatly improved in his colour and general 
treatment. The present work is certainly the great 
original feature of the Exhibition of this year. 
It is an extraordinary production, whether we con- 
sider the fertility of imagination it displays, the vast 
amount of labour it involves, or the abundance of 
suggestive passages with which it abounds. It is not 
too much to say that it contains within itself ma- 
terials for a dozen paintings. The numberless epi- 
sodes which surround the principal action are all 
alike original and ably pictured forth. The Gnome, 
who peers forth with yellow care-worn face, hold- 
ing in his hand the proceeds of his gold-finding ; 
and whose repulsive features are worshipped and 
smiled on by the little beings near, is again typified 
by the spider above his head, whose fearful web is 
thickly studded with the bodies and wings of 
entrapped insects. The slimy snails who crawl 
into the dismal cave are also typical of those who 
cringe and crawl after mammon. Some relief is 
found from this in another scene, where Beauty is 
wooed by Riches ; but is won by Poesy, who rivets 
her attention and secures her pure heart. In a 
similar manner we might enlarge on the various 
parts of this picture, but enough has been said to 
show the quantity of thought it exhibits. We 
should perhaps say a few words on the care with 
which it has been studied in all its accessories ; 
every blade of grass, or bit of moss, is true to 
nature, and would satisfy a botanist. We by no 
means insist that this carefulness is absolutely 
necessary in such pictures; but we point to the 
present one as a proof that it is possible to do this 
without injury to the general breadth and artistic 
treatment of a subject. Altogether the picture is 
an extraordinary advance upon the former works 
of this artist, and an evidence of deep thought and 
study, which must lead to greatness. Mr. Paton 
is certain to obtain the very highest rank in Art. 

No. 160. ‘The Penance of Jane Shore,’ R. 8. 
Lauper, R.S.A. The unfortunate mistress of a 
weak king leans against the cross in an attitude of 
deep sorrow and humiliation, with an air of 
womanly shame, which is as beautifully conceived 
as it is exquisitely rendered. The varied expressions 
upon the faces of those who gaze upon her degra- 
dation, are well shadowed forth : some in pity, some 
in doubt, some in anger, look upon her: but she, 
“the observed of all observers,’’ with downcast 
eyes and heavy heart, irresistibly draws all our 
attention and pity. This is in itself a proof of the 
great ability Mr, Lauder has exercised upon his 
subject, which absorbs attention entirely on the 
principal figure. 

No. 179. ‘ oye Cottage—Evening,’ A. 
Pericat, A. The sun is aus in a mountain 
district, and tips the hills with his last rays. The 

icture is deep in tone towards the foreground, and 
kc shadows, with glints of light, rest on a little 
tch of water in the foreground. A sky, less 
ood than the painter has adopted, is all that is 
wanted to make this an excellent picture. 

No 185. ‘Burns and Captain Grose,’ R. 8. 
Lauper, R.8.A. Our readers are already fami- 
liar with the composition of this picture from the 
woodcut which has appeared in our Journal, It 
is rich and — an A ecgaemer 7 handled ; ae 
only objection being to the wo’ antiquary, who 
is - too small a pon, for wreltentinnse 

No. 191. ‘ Castle of Bishopsteiti on the Moselle,’ 
T. M. Ricnarpson. Broad and excellent in its 
handling and rich in tone. 

No. 199, ‘ Portrait of Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh,’ J. W. 
Gorpon, R.S.A., A.R.A. The great charm of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits was the fact that 
they were always beautiful pictures upon which 
the eye might rest with pleasure, even though the 
claim of personal interest was not felt toward the 
subject represented. This portrait is one of that 
kind ; and although it gives with apparent truth a 
speaking likeness of an excellent man, it is so plea- 
sing as a picture and so fine as a wor! of art, that 
a stranger might covet it to look upon. The flesh 
is perce <7 painted, and the sentiment and colour 
which pervade the entire picture is conceived and 
wrought out in the best possible taste. It is a 
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OBITUARY. 





SIR WILLIAM ALLAN, RA. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


er of the chieftains of British Art is gone 
Pant us. For some time past accounts had 
reached us of the precarious state of Sir William's 
health, and latterly these accounts have been of so 
unfavourable a nature that we were not surprised 
to hear of his decease, the ultimate cause of which 
was an attack of bronchitis. He died at his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh, on the 23rd of February, in 
is sixty-ninth year. 
“a “rt-Journal for ant 1849, we introduced 
a portrait of this eminent Scottish painter, with a 
somewhat lengthened notice of his professional 
life, the early part of which was so full of instruc- 
tive and entertaining incident, when, with the 
enthusiasm of one devoted to his art, he journeyed 
through Turkey and the rudest parts of half- 
civilised Russia to collect materials for his future 
labours. The use he subsequently made of what 
he gathered in his travels, and a list of his pictures 
of every kind, were also brought forward in our 
remarks, so that now little remains for us to do 
beyond the sad task of announcing his death, 
whereby the Scottish school especially has lost its 
test ornament in historical painting; nor will 
fbe much less felt among ourselves of the south. 
In our former biographical sketch it was said— 
“The patriotic President of the Scottish Academy 
is now engaged with his wonted vigour in painting 
the ‘ Battle of Bannockburn’ on the same exten- 
sive seale as his latter picture of the ‘ Battle of 
Waterloo.’ May success and reward attend his 
noble effort.” This pictare was fast advancing 
to a state of finish, and as it was intended for the 
next exhibition of our Royal Academy, Sir Wil- 
liam was working at it with as much diligence as 
his enfeebled condition would permit; in fact, 
with more than he should have been allowed to 
do; for the Atheneum states that “ he had his bed 
removed into his painting-room that he might 
sleep near his work. When the pencil fell at 
length from his hand he was too far gonc in illness 
to be removed, and he died in his painting-room, 
in front of his latest picture.” 
Men are accustomed to honour those who, with 
their good swords in hand, fall with their faces to 


perpetuating the victories of his country, and in 
adding to its renown in the arts of peace? 

Much interest will be excited in reference to Sir 
William Allan’s successor to the Presidency of the 
Scottish Academy. 


JOUN PETER DEERING, R.A, 
To the above announcement, we have also to 
i add the death, on the 2nd of March, of Mr. John 
Peter Deering, R.A., a name as connected with art, 
known but to few of late years, unless they may 
have chanced to see it among the list of members of 
the Royal Academy, as printed in their annual cata- 
logue; and they who have done so would most 
probably marvel how it ever came there. 

Mr. J. P. Deering, who was known as Mr. J, P, 
Gandy in earlier life, was an architect, and we 
believe a younger brother of Mr. Joseph Gandy, 
also an architect and an associate of the Academy. 
According to the Atheneum, Mr. Deering began 
life under the patronage of the Dillettanti Society, 
and by that Society undertook a professional mis- 
sion toGreece, With the exception of Exeter Hall 
in the Strand, we are not aware of any important 


he was elected an Associate of the Academy, having 
in that year ded to considerable landed pro- 
nerty in Buckinghamshire. In 1838 he was chosen 
Academician, though for the five preceding years 
he had not exhibited a drawing in their exhibitions, 
nor has there been one since. a period of seventeen 

ears, Mr. Deering sat in the first reformed par- 
Lament for the borough of Aylesbury. Ourcontem- 
porary to whom we have before alluded, says :— 
“* He was fond of his art, and ifhe had been a poorer 
man would have become distinguished in it.’” 

The election of Mr. Deering into full membership 
with the academic body, is one of the “ mistakes” 
which the Royal Academy has sometimes made ; 

retention of its honours by this gentleman, 
seventeen years after he had de facto quitted his 
om, was neither creditable to him, nor 
should it have been permitted by the Society. 
There is another member of the Academy of whom 
the world knows nothing as an artist, whether he 
be painter, sculptor, or architect. We have before 
us at this moment the catalogues of the Academy 
for last quarter of a century and cannot 








edifice designed and erected by him, yet in 1827 | 
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during the whole of this period, his name 
—" comtetbater, Now, this ought not to 
be; some plan should be devised to remedy 
the evil, for it is a glaring one: 80 — as 
the number of Academicians is limited to forty, 
they should all be on the ‘effective strengt of 
the Institution. If age, or infirmity, or the in- 
crease of wealth incapacitate or keep back a mem- 
ber from adding his annual contributions to the 
exhibition for t or four successive years, he 
might be ‘‘superannuated”’ as an honorary member, 
and another elected in his room. There would be 
no difficulty in procuring the Royal assent to some 
such plan as this, which should be tried. For the 
resent we merely throw out the suggestion; we 
Lave no space this month to enter at large upon 
the subject; it is important, and one we 8 
hereafter find occasion to recur to, 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER TIMBRELL, 

We regret to announce the decease of this painter 
at Portsmouth, on the 5th of January, ra 

ainful ilness, aged thirty-nine years. He was, 
brother to Mr. H. Timbrell, the sculptor, whose 
death at Rome we noticed some months back; and 
his works have at various times been before the 
public. 

—~e——_- 
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To judge from the list of pictures which have 
already been sold from the gallery of this Society, 
now open, we anticipate a most prosperous scason 
for our artists. There are 487 pictures exhibited, 
and of this number, up to the 20th ultimo, seventy 
have been sold, or about one-seventh of the whole. 
This is highly encouraging, inasmuch as we may 
expect a considerable increase from the purchases 
made by the subscribers to the Art-Union, as well 
as from other sources, during the next month or 
two. We annex a list of the above sales, with the 
prices realised, so far as we could ascertain them ; 
some few of the pictures having been bought from 
the painters’ easels, before being exhibited to the 
public. 

No. 1. ‘A Group on a Common,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.; 





| J. F. Herring, 80 gs.; No. 7. ‘ A Study,’ C. Wilson, 15 gs.; 


the foe, whatever be the cause that brings them | 
to the battle field; is there no glory due to the | 
veteran whom death overtakes while engaged in | 





No. 2. ‘ Medora,’ W. Fisher, 251.; No.3. ‘A Farm Yard,’ 


No. 18. ‘The Miller’s Home,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A., 70 gs.; 
No. 21. ‘ Rich and Ripe,’ G. Lance, 40 gs.; No. 22. ‘ Study 
of Kids, J. F. Herring, 25 gs.; No. 30. ‘ Astronomy,’ 
J. Sant, 80 gs.; No. 33. ‘ Scene in North Holland,’ W. A. 
Knell, 501.; No, 40. ‘The Regretted Companion,’ R. Ans- 
dell, 1501.; No. 41. ‘The Morning Call,’ T. Earl, 15 gs.; 
No. 45. ‘ Dutch Pilots warping their Craft out of Harbour 
in rough weather,’ E. W. Cooke; No. 46. ‘ Youthful For- 
tune-Telling, E. U. Eddis; No. 57. ‘Evening—Coming 
Home to the Farm,’ H. Jutsum; No. 71. ‘ Noon—The 
Stream in the Valley,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A.; No. 81. 
‘Domestic Ducks,’ J. F. Herring, 20 gs.; No. 82. ‘ Moor- 
land Scenery,’ T. J. Soper, 7 gs.; No. 87. ‘From “The 
Corsair,” ’ E. W. Cooke, 45 gs.; No. 88. ‘A Group in the 
Meadows,’ T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A.; No. 98. ‘ Painting,’ C. H. 
Stanley, Jun., 15 g8.; No. 102. ‘ The Jewels and the Gem,’ 
G. Lance (purchased by the Duchess of Marlborough); 
No. 123, ‘ Southdowns,’ T.Creswick, A.R.A.,and R. Ansdell, 
70 gs.; No. 130. ‘On the Thames, Isleworth, T. W. 
Guillod, 34 gs.; No.132 ‘A Good Day’s Sport,’ F. L. 
Rolfe, 15 gs.: No. 133. ‘Opening the Gate,’ J. Linnell; 
No. 140. ‘Dovor, J. Holland, 160 gs.; No. 156. ‘ The 
Triumph of Venus,’ W. Fisher, 100/.; No. 172. ‘ Morland 
and his Modei,’ L. Huskisson, 5 gs.; No. 193. ‘Le Petit 
Savetier, E. A. Goodall, 12 gs.; No. 196. ‘ Blenheim,’ 
G. E. Hering (bought by the Duke of Marlborough); 
No, 205. ‘ Lance Reproving his Dog,’ Sir A. W. Callcott, 
R.A., and J. C. Horsley; No. 210. ‘A Fruit Shop at 
Angers,’ E. A. Goodall, 12 gs.; No. 212. ‘The Purchased 
Flock,’ J. Linnell; No, 229. ‘Gleaners waiting for the 
last Load,’ J. Perkins; No. 231, ‘French Fishing Girl,’ 
T. K. Fairless, 10/.; No. 232. ‘ Luna,’ J. G. Naish, 20 gs. ; 
No, 245. ‘The Frozen Lock,’ C. Branwhite; No, 261. ‘A 
Scotch Shepherd saying Grace,’ A. Fraser, 10 gs. ; No. 272, 
* Chepstow— Monmouthshire,’ C. Fielding, 18 gs.; No 298, 
‘A Water Mill in North Wales,’ J. Wilson, Jun., 101.; 
No. 301. ‘ Don Quixote and Sancho Panza in Pedro's Hut,’ 
G. Cole, 25 gs.; No. 311. ‘Myrrha, H. O'Neill, 5O gs.; 
No. 314. ‘A Westmoreland Trout Stream,’ H. Jutsum, 
401. (bought by Lord Northwick); No. 315. ‘The Frozen 
Mill, C. Branwhite; No. 317. ‘The Departure of the 
Chevalier Bayard from Brescia,’ J. C. Hook; No. 330.‘ A 
Lane Scene—Sussex,’ W. H. Haines, 8gs.; No 334. ‘The 
Idler’s Corner,’ J. Bixo, 10 gs.; No. 345. ‘ The Old Groyne 
at Brighton,’ C. Fielding, 20 gs.; No. 350. ‘A Country 
Boy,’ J. P. Drew, 8 gs.; No. 352. ‘A Bit of Holland,’ 
E. W. Cooke, 20 gs. No. 958. ‘ Stepping Stones—North 
Wales, Miss E. Goodall, 71.; No. 360. ‘ The Hour Glass,’ 
Hi. Le Jeune; No. 361. ‘At Undercliff—Isle of Wight,’ 
8. R. Perey, 201.; No. 368. ‘Nature and Art,’ G. Lance; 
No. 870. ‘ Going to meet Father,’ E. Hopley, 25/.; No. 378. 
‘Don Quixote coming in sight of the Windmills, H. 
Shirley, 10 g8.; No. 388. ‘The First Impression,’ H.C. 
Selous; No. 408. ‘ Spanish Produce,’ G. Lance; No. 412. 
* Mole Guest, near Port Madoc—North Wales,’ J. Danby 
201. (bought by Lord Northwick); No. 413. ‘Venus dis. 
suading Adonis from the Chase,’ W. Salter; No. 414. 
“Summer Evening,’ E. Williams, Sen., 15l.; No, 425. ‘ The 
Interview between James TV. and the Outlaw Murray,’ 
&e.. J. M. Joy; No. 427. ‘Remnants,’ G. Lance; No. 429 
‘What shall he have that killed the Drake?’ G. Lance; 





No, 445. ‘ Disturbing the Con: 
ee tae a ae 

‘0. 460. unn y, A. W. Will 61; 
“The Tollet of Venus’ W. Salier, 200 gr. (hance 
G. W. Yates, Esq.); No. 479.‘A Lane near © 
stone—Kent,’ S. K. Percy, 102.; No. 481. ‘The Woods 
Autumn,’ J. Middleton, 50 gs. 


on,’ G. Cruikshank 
. Drummond, 70 gs,: 
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EXPOSITION OF 1861. 
BrrM1INGHAM.—An important public meeti 
has been held in the Town Hall, the principal 
feature of which consisted in an animated discus. 
sion on the third resolution, to the effect—“ That 
it is the opinion of this meeting that it is not desir- 
able to award money prizes to the successful com. 
petitors in the intended Exhibition, they being of 
opinion that honorary distinction and commercial 
reputation are the most sure and honourable re- 
ward, and will prove the most generally satisfac. 
tory to the manufacturers of this district: an 
opinion which seemed to meet universal approval, 
The subscription commenced in the room amounted 
to 200/., a pitiful sum in comparison with that 

obtained in other places. 

LEEpDs.—A meeting at the Court House has 
been held (the Mayor presiding), to aid the general 
Congress of Industrial Art in 1851, and the amount 
of subscriptions announced at the meeting was 
nearly 11002. 

BRADFORD. — Workmen’s Clubs have been 
formed in this town, and will no doubt be followed 
by others, by which they will be enabled, by the 
penes of —_ = — tions, to visit the 

etropolis when the Nation xposition opens, 
This an good sign,”’ and we augur the best 
results from a proper enthusiasm among the work- 
men which this movement leads us assuredly to 
expect. 

Giascow.—A meeting of the principal mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and other leading men of 
the City and its vicinity, met by invitation of the 
Lord Provost, in the Council Chamber, to consider 
the best mode of obtaining an effective working 
committee. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—A meeting has been held in 
the Guildhall of this town, to insure the industry 
of that locality an appropriate and honourable re- 
presentation at the Great Exposition, and upwards 
of 2002. subscribed. 

MANCHESTER.—The leading commercial men 
of this town held a meeting in the Town Hall; 
when resolutions approving of the Exhibition of 
1851 were moved, and subscriptions comme 
which were announced to have reached 30002, 


LrverPoot ‘Art-Union.—This Association 
has given instructions to Messrs. Copeland to 
pe nye Statuettes in Porcelain, from the figure of 

y Godiva unrobing, from Alfred Tennyson’s 

m ; it is the work of the sculptor Macbride, of 


iverpool. We are glad to announce the spread 
of a taste for these beautiful productions of the 
plastic arts. 


Tue BrrMincHAM Exposition oF 1849,—The 
final statement of the expenditure and receipts for 
the fifteen weeks during which this Exposition was 
open to the public, has been supplied to us; and 
we lay it at once before our readers, inasmuch as 
it is a curious and instructive paper, particularly 
when considered in reference to the projected 


Exposition of 1851. 
£# a @ 
Money realised by Season Tickets, Single 
admissions, and sale of Catalogues j 8,076 14 0 
& «4 . 


Cost of Building and Fit- 





ting up oes a 2 
Gas consumed and Gas 
Fittings . > 23-2 
Fire Insurance on £23,000 
for 6 months . . 2s 
Printing, Advertising, and 
Catalogues . ° - 48 18 7 
Carriage of Goods from 
Distant Contributors . 4 0 0 
———— &e.. - « BBS 
ncidental Expenses, Super- 
intendent’s Salary,&c. 925 11 8 2966 10 if 
Balance. . 110 3 1 


The balance, £110 3s. 1d., to be devoted to the 
purchase of casts, models, and books, to be 
resented to the Birmingham School of Design. 

his, we think, will be the best commemoration 
which could be desired to keep alive a remem- 
brance of by far the most successful Exhibition of 
Industrial Art, which has yct been achieved in 
this country. A large sum was subscribed by 
manufacturers previous to the opening, to meet 
the expenses; this, we apprehend, has been re- 
turned to them. 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 





Tue twenty-fourth exhibition of this important 
and Bema body, is as remarkable for its gene- 
ral merit as for those ee of — 
which adorn its walls, and testify to the uring 
excellence of native art. We are j in con- 
ratulating our northern brethren on these cheer- 
ing facts; believing as we do that it is in their 
wer to hold a high position among similar bodies, 
while they thus preserve a vitality in their ramen od 
members who may succeed, and by honourable 
study, excel, the older ones as they decline. We 
have never seen a less objectionable exhibition 
than that which this year asks the attention of the 
Scottish capital—an attention which its merit 


demands, and which no one need shrink from |: 


giving. It is quite clear that the Scottish School 
need not fear any comparison with that of Lon- 
don. 

No. 9. ‘Highland Girls Winnowing Corn,’ 
R. R. M’Ian. We have here a genuine Scottish 
picture to begin with, painted with all that truth- 
fulness which an intimate acquaintance with 
northern manners and scenery has given this 
artist. There is a clearness and decision in this 
picture which ranks it with the best of his produc- 
tions. 

No. 10. ‘On the Coast of France near Havre,’ 
Joun Wi1son, Jun. A simple scene, evincing a 
true knowledge of nature ; the colouring clear and 


’ No. 26. ‘Skye and Gregor,’ Joun Guass, A. 
A black and a white horse painted in a good broad 
style, which must ultimately reach excellence. 

No. 27. ‘Too Late,’ Jounn D. MarsHAtt. A 
boy has just entered a village school, and is re- 
ceived by the Dominie with suppressed anger. He 
pulls forth his watch, and enforces on his mind the 
fact, to be more war | felt when the half-hidden 
cane falls on his shoulders. The schoolfellows are 
engaged in speculation as to the event, but some 
eagerly snatch the moment for other pleasures ; 
and a scene of uproar seems likely to ensue on 
all hands. There is boldness in taking a sub- 
ject which has been so well and so often done 
before by some of our best artists; it has many 
good points in it, and displays much knowledge 
and ability. 

No, 34. ‘Head of Ullswater—Cumberland,’ 
Miss Frances Stoppart. One of the best land- 
scapes in the room. The water and distant hills 
are in a flood of light, which gleams through the 
dark trees of a green lane in the foreground with 
the happiest effect. It is altogether a charming 
transcript of a lovely scene. 

No, 43. ‘ Lime-kiln in the Highlands,’ Hora- 
TIo Maccuttocn, R.S.A. A really noble land- 
scape, painted with great depth and brilliancy. 
The clearness of the distant tints upon the moun- 
tains, the broad waste in the middle distance, and 
the masterly manner in which the rocks and heath 
in the foreground, are rendered by the painter, are 
well worthy the attention of the younger members 
of the academy who also “‘ woo nature.” 

No. 48. ‘ An Italian Shepherd,’ Toomas Smitu. 
A fine study of a picturesque figure, good in colour 
and execution. 

No. 50. ‘The Cup found in Benjamin’s Sack,’ 
Sir W. ALLAN, P.R.S.A. We have already had 
the opportunity of seeing this picture in London. 
It is a subject well chosen, and the contrast between 
the richly and quaintly habited Egyptians and the 
simple Jewish brethren, is striking and good. A 
study of some portions of this picture is however 
— satisfactory than looking at it as an entire 
work, 

No. 51. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. James Merry,’ J. G. 
GitBerT, R.S.A. An excellent picture with good 
flesh tints ; and a dignity of treatment which ele- 
vates it above portraiture in general. 

No. 54. ‘Scene in the Forest of Arden,’ J. A. 
Hovston, R.S.A. ‘ Still green nooks, woods old 
and hoary,”’ are here depicted on “a day in June 
after rain,’’ and worthily have they been displayed, 
with an intimate knowledge of nature and strength 
of touch. We hope for much at the hands of this 
artist, and augur well for his future success. Such 
transcripts of nature are especially covetable by all 
“in populous city pent,” and these are by no 
means bad patrons of the landscape painter. 

No. 61. ‘ Leaving the Glen.’ oe Barton, A. 
A Highland family mournfully visiting for the last 
time the graves of their people; an aged widow is 
aroused from her reverie of grief by a little child 
directing her attention to the er who 
summons their departure. Her son, with his wife 
and elder child, stands beside her; the haze over 
the hills and gathering storm add to the gloom of 
— well conceived, and wrought out with much 
ability. 





No. 77. ‘ Portrait ofa Lady,’ D. Macwer, R.S.A. 
A really noble re ope or of intelligence and 


power, the masterly, 

. are tena pe precgrean d w. Dovetas. 
ne y ; figures are 

all fall of truth, and that-of the girl who stands 


with her back to the spectator in abstraction 
at the grinder’s wheel, is an excellent example of 
the success that may attend a proper study of 
character, which may pervade attitude and dress 
as thoroughly as it does feature, and in pictures 
of this class be quite as useful to the artist. 

No. 89. ‘ River Scene and Shipping—Holland,’ 
E. T. Crawrorp, R.S.A. A good clear style 
pervades this picture; the brilliancy of the fore- 
ground and quietude of the distance are both equally 
well executed. 

No. 95. ‘ The Highlands in 1746,’ J. A. Hovs- 
ton, R.S.A. A Highlander among his native 
mountains is looking over a crag, with gun in hand, 
preparing for the foe beneath; his hard features 
a determination, and his whole is 

ristic of unconquerable freedom. There 
is a story in this simple picture well and trul 
told; and it is painted with much vigour ont 
richness of colour. 

No. 96.‘ What’s your Wull?’ Govriay STerre, 
R.S.A. The scene from ‘Old Mortality,” in 
which Henry Morton asks his way of the peasant 
child, This picture is too much in the “ pretty ” 
style to be satisfactory ; both horse and man are 
over well dressed ; and the child is idealised until we 
think rather of a waxen doll than a Daughter of 
the Mist. We are daily more convinced of the 
folly of the Scrap-book school of elegance. 

0. 98. ‘ The Convalescent,’ W. Stewart. This 
we also look on as another mistake. A sick woman 
es no beauty, seated at a window in languid 

elplessness, can surely be no pleasant thing to 
look upon; it is a picture few would covet, how- 
ever well painted. 

No. 100. ‘ Horses Drinking,’ W. Hucerns. A. 
richly coloured and spirited duo, one of them “ an 
old stager, once the property of Madame Ducrow,” 
and as attractive in canvas as he must have been 
in the theatre. 

No. 101. ‘A Lady Drawing,’ J. G. Giipent, 
R.S.A. A well studied picture, in deep shadow, 
with a side light; seuialing us of the excellency 
of the old masters, 

No. 104, ‘ Boyhood,’ Joun Farp, A. By no 
means an agreeable or poetic transcript of this 
phase of life. Two rough boys are quarrelling, 
and an old man, parting them. One of the boys 
is crying heartily, having been severely punished 
by the other, whose face betrays the worst passions, 
and whose end may be prophesied if there be truth 
in the old adage. The man who parts them is by no 
means benevolent-looking either, and calls to mind 
Dickens’s Quilp. With so much of power, as is 
exhibited in this picture, how deeply we regret 
that it is lavished on such a subject. The utmost 
amount of ability cannot make these beings other 
than repulsive; while the crying boy is a most 
disagreeable caricature. It gives us much pain 
to say this, inasmuch as Mr, Faed has great ability : 
why should he thus cast his talents away when 
they might be so well employed ? 

0. 115. ‘ Little Jack Horner,’ James EpcGar, 
A pleasant, well painted study of a gleeful child, 
after the old nursery rhyme. 

No. 116. ‘River Scene on the Cannick, Inver- 
ness-shire,’ AntHUR PericaL, A. There is a 
brilliancy of colour and a vividness in the works of 
this artist, which is much marred by his hardness 
of treatment; the me | tints pervading Scottish 
landscape would be well and profitably studied by 
one who, with that aid, might rank high as a 
landscape painter. 

No. 117. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Miller,” Danret 
Macneg, R.S,A. A full length figure in a dark 
dress, standing on a terrace. The soberness and 
breadth, which are the characteristics of this 
picture, give it a high rank among the portraits in 
the present exhibition. 

0. 132, ‘Christ Walking on the Sea,’ R. S. 
Lauper, R.S.A. The solitary figure of the 
Saviour, upon whose head a flood of glory fails 
from above, lighting his path over the dark waters, 
is conceived in a spirit of the highest poetry; the 
simple grandeur of the figure, the gloom which 
spreads around, and the red sunset in the extreme 

istance, give an air of awe and mystery to the 
scene, which is much enhanced by the sober tints 
that clothe the entire painting. 

No, 135. ‘ A Lonely Shore—Summer Afternoon,’ 
D. O. Hm, R.S.A. A striking instance of how 
much an artist may make of a trifle ; a simple bay 
with a soitary tower is all that it comprises; but 
by aid of atmospheric effect, we have, out of such 
unpromising material, a little picture, that may be 
studied wi 


earnest pleasure. 





No. 137. ‘Dutch River ’G, Simson, R.S.A, 

A. good bit of rich colouring.” é 

0. 144, ‘A Quiet River,’ Horatio Maccut- 
tocu, R.S.A. A scene in which Izaak Walton 
might revel. The river winds through level plains, 
here and there garnished with trees; there is 
enough of nature to win the enthusiast, and suf- 
ficient hint of human to make it agreeable. 
It is broad and clear in effect, with much bril- 
liancy of touch, 

No. 151. ‘ The Quarrel of Oberon and Titania,’ 
J. N. Paton, R.S.A. This 

nion’’ to that painted by 
‘The Reconciliation’ — can be considered as a 
companion only in subject, inasmuch as the artist 
has greatly improved in his colour and general 
treatment. The present work is certainly the great 

al feature of the Exhibition of this year. 
It is an extraordinary production, whether we con- 
sider the fertility of imagination it displays, the vast 
amount of labour it involves, or the abundance of 
suggestive with which it abounds. It is not 
too much to say that it contains within itself ma- 
terials for a dozen paintings. The numberless epi- 
sodes which surround the principal action are all 
alike original and ably pictured forth. The Gnome, 
who peers forth with yellow care-worn face, hold- 
ing in his hand the proceeds of his gold-finding ; 
and whose repulsive features are worshipped an 
smiled on by the little beings near, is again typified 
by the spider above his whose fearful web is 
thickly studded. with the bodies and wings of 
entrapped insects, The slimy snails who crawl 
into the dismal cave are also typical of those who 
cringe and crawl after mammon. Some relief is 
found from this in another scene, where Beauty is 
wooed by Riches ; but is won by Poesy, who rivets 
her attention and secures her pure heart. In a 
similar manner we might enlarge on the various 
parts of this picture, but enough has been said to 
show the quantity of thought it exhibits. We 
should perhaps say a few words on the care with 
which it has been studied in all its accessories ; 
every blade of grass, or bit of moss, is true to 
nature, and would satisfy a botanist. We by no 
means insist that this carefulness is absolutely 
necessary in such pictures; but we point to the 
present one as a proof that it is possible to do this 
without injury to the general breadth and artistic 
treatment of a subject. Altogether the picture is 
an par gs | advance upon the former works 
of this artist, and an evidence of deep thought and 
study, which must lead to tness. Mr. Paton 
is certain to obtain the very highest rank in Art. 

No. 160. ‘The Penance of Jane Shore,’ R. 8. 
Lauper, R.S.A. The unfortunate mistress of a 
weak king leans against the cross in an attitude of 
deep sorrow and humiliation, with an air of 
womanly shame, which is as beautifully conceived 
as it is exquisitely rendered. The varied expressions 
upon the faces of those who gaze upon her degra- 
dation, are well shadowed forth : some in pity, some 
in doubt, some in anger, look upon her: but she, 
“the observed of all observers,’’ with downcast 
eyes and heavy heart, irresistibly draws all our 
attention and pity. This is in itself a proof of the 
great ability Mr Lauder has exercised upon his 
subject, which absorbs attention entirely on the 
principal figure. 

No. 179. ‘Highland Cottage—Evening,’ A. 
Pericat, A. The sun is setting in a mountain 
district, and tips the hills with his last rays. The 

icture is deep in tone towards the foreground, and 
k shadows, with ag of light, rest on a little 
tch of water in the foreground. A sky, less 
hard than the painter has adopted, is all that is 
wanted to make this an excellent picture. 

No 185. ‘Burns and Captain Grose,’ R. 8. 
Lauper, R.S.A, Our readers are already fami- 
liar with the composition of this picture from the 
woodcut which has appeared in our Journal, It 
is rich and colour and excellently handled ; our 
only objection being to the worthy antiquary, who 
is on too small a scale for vrai: nce, 

No. 191. ‘ Castle of Bishopsteiri on the Moselle,’ 
T. M. Ricnarpson. B: and excellent in its 
handling and rich in tone. 

No. 199. ‘ Portrait of Very Rev. John Lee, D.D., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh,’ J. W. 
Gorpon, R.S.A., A.R.A. The great charm of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portraits was the fact that 
they were always beautiful pictures upon which 
the eye might rest with pleasure, even though the 
claim of personal interest was not felt toward the 
subject represented, This t is one of that 
kind ; and although it gives with epparent truth a 
speaking likeness of an excellent man, it is so plea- 
sing as a picture and so fine as a work of art, that 
as r might covet it to look upon. The flesh 
is exquisitely painted, and the sentiment and colour 
which pervade the entire picture is conceived and 
wrought out in the best possible taste. It is a 
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: ‘No. 416, ‘ Sketch of ah old-Pensioner,’ GouRLAY EXPOSITION OF - >. > 
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The whole scene is ly naturally told. 
. 201. idow,’ James Daum™Monp, A. 
A lonely woman hushing her child in a wild land- 
scape on a stormy day. .There is fine feeling in 
this little picture, and a rich and colouring. 
No, 202. ‘ The Valley of the Nith,’ D. O. Hitt, 
3A. The painter of this a sentneape has 
honourably distinguished himse is great 
national work illustrative of ‘ the Land of Burns,” 
and here he has ~— us the poet’s farm-house at 
walk near. it where he com- 
posed ** ‘Tam o’ Shanter.”’ The ‘mansion of Dals- 
winton, with the little loeh — it, is also classic 


ground ; for here, in 1788 first ‘steam-vessel 
was tried, bearing in it Miller, the proprietor of 
the house, Taylor, the engineer, Burns, Brougham, 
and Nantnyth, the father of Beottish landscape. 
painting. distance embraces the Cumberland 
moun . Solway, Lochar. Moss, Dum- 


the 
fries, &c., and combines to form a magnificent 


landscape, rich in historie and ie interesf, and 
one to which the artist has ample justice. 
It is a national picture that deserves to be 


national x 
No. 10. The Commencement of Portrait- 
pe A, Cunistiz, A.- Dante is. sitting for 


———— to Giotto. The subject is treated in 


Or m German, taste; it is simple, 


' 


. “Furnes Abbey,’ Miss J. Nasmyrn. 
of a beautiful scene; the 
foreground i very weilrendered. 
I trice of Ischia,’ W; M. 
le re, rich in tone 
‘The Moorish Girl,’ No. 7, 
eserves to be ranked among 


the rooms. 
Pair of Trews,’ Renzrr 
is measured by a 
uous article of attire, 
is concluded by a libation of moun- 
is a humorous scene, naturally and 


Hope of the Borders,’ James 
A young border chieftain is sally- 
evening armed retainers 
h his management of war-steed with 
interest. The costume and all the 
of this picture are well studied, and the 
and treatment are very grand. The grey 
_— above, is admirably 


aoa - E. LAUDER, 
B.A, ex and sentiment. 
No, 387. ‘ The Last Scene of Scapin,’ Evcenr 
a , Fos —_ seen to most advantage 
n scenes like : i 
Ne a — ; this isan excellent sam- 
o. 400—411. ‘ A series of admirable Portraits,’ 
y ©. Lars, R.8.A., remarkable for a truthfulness 
ry oy las a broad artistic treatment 
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painted with much power and truth. : 

No, 417. ‘ Rose Bradwardine,’ Tuomas Fazp, A. 
An admirable little study, full of the best principles 
of colour an 

No. 450. ‘ 2 Herd Boy, Kexnvetu 
Macizay, B.S. An excellent: little A ery 
we haveseidom seen a sweeter head than boy’s, 
or one more beautifully painted. 

Among the water-colour paintings and minia- 
tures we may particularly mention No. 486, ‘A 
Mountain Torrent in leshire,’ by G. Simson, 
R.S.A.; and No. 630, ‘A Mill Stream,” ok 
same antiaty a Bee ‘ Craig-na-Cohilig,’ . i 
Ferrier, whi . to very good, but is 
badly hung; No. 430, ‘New Abbey~—Kirkcud- 
brighttshire, by Davip’ Sruson; No. 649, ‘A 
Scene in the West Highlands; and No. 623, <A 
Sketch for a Picture,’ by Hovston; No. 659, 
‘Melrose Abbey,’ by Jonn Lesses; No. 636 
‘Tantallon Castle ;’ and-No. 656, ‘ hland 
Landscape,’ by E..T. Crawronp. » Of the Minia- 
tures, those by KenneTH MACLEAY support the 
position he holds in his art, and are exquisite pro- 
ductions. Those by Joun Fazp are all extremely 
got, as are thése by Mus, Dewar and Miss 

any Ann Nicnopts, There is also a pencil 
drawing of an elaborate and» beautiful kind 
Pau. ‘becanccan ‘ & Portrait of 8. C. H 

.,’ drawn we believe in the year. 1846, and a 
worthy study for the students in this class of art. 
There are a large number of Sketches in this room 
Nog. Paton, evimcing a most fertile imagina- 
tion and power of drawing. _We were especially 
pleased with his ‘ Vision of Life ;’ and the series 
illustrative of the Mission of the Saviour, which 
are ly original and beautiful. 
Sculpture Is confined to some wee 4 specimens. 
Bropre’sgroup, ‘ Little Nell and her Grandfather,’ 
is pleasing; Rircure’s bust .of ‘ W. B, Scott,’ 
and Bropre’s bust of ‘ Professor Simpson,’ are both 
good; but'the palm of high excellence must be 
awarded to Parric Park; there is life, intelli- 
, and dignity, of the most refined and elevated 
ind in his busts; and when we look upon the ex- 
pressive head of ‘ Lord Jeffery,’ we cannot but hope 
that it should find a resting-place on his monument. 
But the finest thing in the Exhibition, and one that 
most enchained our attention, was his d colossal 
head of * Oliver’ Cromwell,’ modelled from the 
mask taken after death order of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, com with other authorities. 
This noble bust, free of either flat or vulgarity, 
restores to us the sturdy features of the Old Pro- 
tector, with his deep-seated determination and 
look of power. If a place be awarded to one of 
England’s greatest rulers in Westminster Parlia- 
ment House, this grand work should be the one 
destined for the place of honour. It is as powerful 
in execution as conception, and admirable in both. 
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COTTAGE CHILDREN, 


T. Gainsborough, R. A., Paiuter. G. B. Shaw, Engraver. 
Size of the Pictare 1 ft. 6 in., by 1 ft. 2) in. 


Wuuze admitting Gainsborough’s undoubted claim 
to great originality as a painter of its and 
figures, we must yet express our preference for his 
landscapes. That same truthfulness which distin- 

ishes all his works and constitutes the chief 
beauty of the latter class, makes the former less 
inviting to us; there is nature in them, but it is 
nature in her rudest phases,—sometimes coarse,— 
rarely. set forth in t exterior adorning with 
which she frequently clothes even her humblest 
children. The as well as the mansion 
furnishes us with many examples of those who in 
their outward appearance are stam with the 
nobility of humanity ;—jewels un ed, and in 
no “| setting nor gilded but withal 
beauti 


The small picture from which the ving is 
taken forms no exception to these prt. pct, Fay 
but rather, we think, confirms the truth of them ; 
for the heads of the would have borne more 
wndotent without detracting from their indivi- 
uality: nor is it necessary in portraying a 

of ‘Cottage Ngan to exhibit bt tattere 

garments—the outw igns of neglect, poverty, 
and wretchedness, After all, oan, these = 
mere questions of taste that do not really affect the 
value of a work of Art in public opinion, For 
composition, execution, and colour, this picture is 
an excellent example of the painter, theugh time 
and a London atmosphere have somewhat added to 
the heaviness which distinguishes Gainsborough’s 


second manner. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Every season shows in o Maman lathe that the 

ig pee ee in : by the Society 

A end broken a upon now four sien ae 

ve given 

Tawi Gition and taluable to the public at large, 
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more or results attending each 
ject; nor must we overlook the active p 

which the Society of Arts has If with 
reference to the Great Exp 





of another scheme, not only 

peculiar interest, but also of consid 
utility, This scheme consists of the forn 
tem Museum of of Ancient and 
M Art, and to this Museum the large 

of the Society has been devoted. The 
objects have been collected by a committee 
tlemen appointed for the purpose, with 


Hes 


- 


Albert, at their head; and comprise, for the most 
part, gold and silver plate, enamelled work, carv- 
ings in wood and ivory, stoneware, Vene and 
German glass, and ecclesiastical ‘appu: ces Of 
various materials. Her Majesty has, shown her 
sense of the value of the Exhibition by contribu 

to it some ancient plate from Windsor Castle, an 


preeerry, the e and im t ‘shield 
nvenuto Cellini. Cups from the halls of our City 
Companies and other communities appear in abun- 
dance, and it is especially creditable to such exclu- 
sive bodies as University Colleges that have 
come forward to assist the committee with the 
loan of their valuable plate, for most 

early date and interesting features. Several of the 
important private collections of objects of virth 
have also been placed at the disposal of the Séciety, 
and by this means many treasures of Ancient Art, 
always before inaccessible to the public, stand open 

to general investigation. scarcely 

be any one of the Arts of Antiquity which has not 
its representative in the Collection, and all have 
been classified and arranged with judgment anf ~’ 
ability, if we consider the difficulties that must 
ever arise in such matters with regard to - 
ology, and also the various opinions necessary to 
be conciliated with respect both to the history and 
process of many objects. : 

We heartily congratulate the Society of Arts on 
the important step it has taken in thus setting 
before the manufacturer specimens of the Art- 
manufactures of our ancestors, giving him an 
opportunity of imitating their excellencies and 
avoiding their excesses, besides placing before his 
eyes many works of Art, the results of processes 
now no longer employed, but which it will be his 
business to consider the Prop iety of reviving. 

In the department of enamel, for instance, we 
may safely say that nearly af different mode pf 
applying the material to metal, practised by the 
ancients, is illustrated. by examples in this colleé- 
tion, which readily explain at a glance the means 
by which the greatest brilliancy of colour can be 
secured, the enamel made most translucid, or the 
effects of light and shade be most easily and for- 
cibly rendered, _ are some of the choicest 
existing specimens of ‘‘incrusted” or “ champ- 
levé” enamel executed, during the twelfth and 
thirteenth ceritaries, at Limoges; and contributed 
to the exhibition by the. Earl .of Sheowsbery, Mr. 
Magniac, Dr. Rock, Mr. George Isaacs, Mr. Webb, 
and others. In these instances the enamel was 
moj into the ones of the metal ry A 
scu according to the required conan a 
which has we believe been adopted wi Seaidltar- 
able success by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, for 
church plate, &c., but which might be even fur- 
ther extended, The other positive and transi- 
tional processes of ename are almost unknown 
to the moderns, but while they cannot be difficult 
of attainment, they would no doubt ye 
soon become a favourite mode of superficial 
tion. 

The Venetian and German glass vessels which 
were carried to such perfection during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, are here in con- 
siderable numbers, and present a gorgeous 
of fine and varied forms, quaint ents, an 
beautiful colours. Here the manufacturer may 
glean all that is te render the exquisite 
crystal of the present day, far as it does 
in clearness and purity the best efforts of former 
times, a luxury wanting in none of the req 
of real art. In many of the Venetian glasses, 
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&c., the shapes are of the highest 
Petter originality, and in some instances the 
application of colour is ve peculiar. In addition 
to the spiral reeds and threads of various tints 
which were ee and have re- 
cently been revived a , some present 
or marbled surfaces, ee oe 
appearance upon bee P against t ; 
= two drinking-vessels are internally by 
regular lines of powdered gold, introduced by a 
rocess of which we are now totally ignorant. 
est contributions to the pias cabinet in this exhi- 
bition are the property of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Mr. Slade, and Mr. Farrer. 

Of the dazzling assemblage of gold and silver 
plate, goldsmiths’ work, and metal work in general, 
our limits will not allow us to say much. It is 
however a duty and pleasure to state, that Her 
Majesty has forw , besides the shield to which 
we have already alluded, an Italian bronze group 
of Theseus and Antiope, of the highest artistic 
merit, and some costly cups of crystal and the pre- 
cious metals, studded with gems. The Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild, Dr. iac, Mr, Swaby, 
and many other gentlemen, the Marchioness of 
Beresford, several ——_ of Oxford vod aan 
bridge, and the City Companies, particularly 
oe er ms, have ee 
dering this one e most interesting practi- 
cally valuable features of the exhibition. Some 
of the state cups and other pieces of plate thus 
accumulated add to pas associations, the most 
elegant outlines and masterly workmanship, and 
unfortunately contrast too strongly with the unsa- 
tisfactory productions which are manufactured as 

tation plate in the nineteenth century. 

“Niello” or “ Nigellum,” a combination of 
metals blackened by sulphur and inserted in the 
channels of an engraved plate, is represented by a 
magnificent work of the twelfth century, the pro- 
perty of Dr, Rock, consisting of a su tare or 
portable altar of Italian workmanship, enriched 
with jasper surrounded by a border of niello in 
four patterns, and having in compartments the four 
elements, and in other places the Holy Dove and 
the Agnus Dei. This remarkable object is fully 
worthy the attention alike of the manufacturer and 
the student of design, and is in the eye of the 
antiquary an inestimable treasure. 

As might have been expected, many beau- 
tiful works in wood and ivory are congregated. 
Mr. Field, Mr. Pugin, and Mr. W. G. » 
have sent a goodly number of small and delicate 
carved works, of the rarest and best class. Mr. 
Pugin’s contributions are, of course, in the Gothic 
style, and consist principally of images of saints, or 
groups forming sacred subjects. Mr. Rogers for- 
wards, among some choice works of a later period, 
some studies of exquisite finish, in boxwood, by an 
Italian hand of the 16th century ; and Mr. Field, 
whose fondness for this department of art is equalled 
by his good taste, contributes a small “ ais- 
sance ’’ frame, in boxwood, said to be the finest in 
the world; some carefully executed Flemish sta- 
tuettes, of the seventeenth century, and some 
Gothic ivory bas-reliefs, brought from the De B: 
Dumesnil collection, for their elaboration y 
marvellous. Other gentlemen have supplied ivory 
re. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

ides two trinket boxes, carved in the same 
terial, with romantic subjects upon every side. 

_ The glazed and enamelled earthenware of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of French and 
Italian creation, and the stoneware of Flanders 
and Germany, are r with much effect on 
either side of the Venetian glass, at the extreme 
end of the room. Here is an unrivalled vase in 
relief, enamelled in brilliant colours by the famous 
but unfortunate Bernard Palissy, the property of 

r. Hope ; and a considerable number of the stone- 
ware jugs, or ‘‘ Bellarmines”’ of sterner forms, some 
ofthem in their original silver or pewter mount- 
ings, contributed by various collectors. A t 
novelty in this ware is, a Gothic pilgrim’s bottle, of 
earlier date than any before met with, elegantly 
ornamented with foliage, fleur-de-lys, and busts of 
saints, and bearing an inscription recording its 
fabrication at Aix-la-Chapelle. It was latel 
brought from Paris by Mr. G Isaacs, Wi 
respect to Majolica, or Raffaelle ware, of which 
numerous pieces have been assembled, no example 
seems to present itself of the early school, attributed 
to Spain, and which is wanting to complete the 
history of this ware. Of the sixteenth century, 
however, there are a few choice specimens, some 
covered with a prismatic glaze, and others in simple 
colours, Y oe with figures and arabesques, Mr. 
T. M. Whitehead has added a vessel in white 
glazed pottery, in the shape of a satyr’s head, the 
mouth and horns forming the spout and handle. 
This is remarkable, as being of a kind mentioned 
in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 





In the angles of the room, and in some other 
ons, are suits of armour, and various imple- 
ments of offence and defence cipally removed 
from the Royal Armoury at Windsor Castle, and 
from the Board of Ordnance. 

As a matter of course, the next step on the part 
of the Society of Arts, after obtaining consent of 
possessors of medieval remains to place their pro- 
perty in the collection, was to prepare a 
giving ample justice to the many rare and beautiful 
works of contributed ; and, at the same time, 
ia so simple a manner as to render each depart- 
ment of ancient ind intelligible to those not 
conversant with the technicalities of archwology. 
With this view the Society secured the services of 
Mr. George Isaacs, a gentleman whose enthusiasm 
for, and studied acquaintance with, the works of 
the middle , eminently qualify him for such a 
task. The plan suggested by him, with regard to 
the catalogue, and by the Society, was to 
divide the entire on of works exhibited into 
classes, chiefly according to material and character 
of manufacture, and these again into sections, ac- 
cording to country, origin, &c. 
may credit is due to Mr. - ¥. the 

on. Secretary, as —- e ition, as 
also to Mr. Hawkins and other gentlemen of the 
es ene me —— much of their re 
able time proper out an object 
calculated to be of so rah eee the arts and 
manufacturing interests of this = 

Of all, in conclusion, that may be learned from 
an examination of the various objects of mediwval 
art at the Society’s rooms, nothing stands forward 
in a clearer light than the fact that our ancestors 
were not, as we are, tied down in matters of art 
by a consideration of expense ; ‘and this is particu- 
larly obvious with respect to those ecclesiastical 
appurtenances which form so important a part of 
the collection, and which in the ages of faith were 
executed less’ with a view to emolument than to 
the honour of religion. 

This exposition, moreover, offers another grand 
elucidation of the principle, that the merit of every 
manufacture depends mainly upon the first design. 
Every object exhibited impresses this fact more 
strongly on the mind. ere are some relics of 
Medizval or Renaissance Art, fascinating from their 
beauty, and rivetting attention even in the midst 
of the other interesting articles which surround 
them, and yet how much of their beauty do th 
derive from their execution?—execution at whic 
the commonest workman would blush at the pre- 
sent day. The stones are unevenly cut ; the joints 
are ill-concealed; the very chasing is carelessly 
irregular; but the work stands before us full of 
beauty, which is owing to no fine chiselling or 
exact workmanship, but which depends solely on 
the fact, that the man who devised it was an artist 
who perfectly understood the principles of form 
and harmonious combination in design. 

These are the lessons which will, we hope, be 
learned from the present Exhibition. It will be 
a disgrace to our manufacturers if they do not take 
every advantage of the privilege now offered to 
them of ripe op their own productions with 
those of men who occupied similar positions centuries 
ago; and if pap 4 do not endeavour in all earnestness 
to bring into the great Exposition of 1851, works 
which would scarcely have shamed the best periods 
of the ‘‘olden time,” when Art was less an “effort” 
than a “ habit.” 

oo oo 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY AND THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Ix answer to a question put to him in the House 
of Commons, Lord John Russell stated that— 
“No arrangement had been finally made 
with respect to the National Gallery, but the 
question was under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment whether, > ¢~ way, the; ——_ _~ “4 
ter room for pictures recently given by 
fndividuals to the Gallery, particularly the Vernon 
pictures. It was not in contemplation to remove 
the pictures of the Royal Academicians from the 
place in which they were now situated.” 
On this subject a “ ger gore in the Times 
of the 15th, very strongly protesting against 
“ daubs of contemporary i flaring upon 
walls that should be graced by standards of 
sons! paepenand It is to be deplored that so 
‘ong an organ of public opinion — have 
guilty of palpable injustice: | very 
i for which room is required, and 
emanded, are the “daubs” which in the Vernon 
Gattery are examples of “contemporary medi- 
ocrity:” remove the works of the English School 
from the National Gallery, and the space will be 











ample for all the “standards of ancient perfeo- 
tion” which the Nation possesses, It is recisely 
for the works of “ Redgrave, Maclise, and Uwins, 
tional accommodation isrequired. The “sticklers” 
Riuers scp sctptendutenma iano 
ly asap r i wing 
painting : it is a teacher of a far loftier kind—a 
teacher of history, manners, morals, virtue, and 
igion : it is ry ge 
are there taught ; who will say that the 


i Academy ; but we 
do not hesitate to say that to ruin the latter 
a greater public calamity than to destro: 
the former : and that the protection of Briti 
Art is far more the duty of the State than even 
the safety of its costly collection of old paintings. 


i 
4 


perhaps © no move 
to meet the advanced spirit of the time: as it 
was in the comparatively dark ages of Art in 
England, it is now, when liberal principles and 
enlightened legislation have made their way into 
every institution of a public character ; but the 
services rendered to British Art by the Academy 
are numerous and unquestionable : its faults are 
few, its advantages many : the right to its rooms 
which the Zimes repudiates, is based not alone 
upon a solemn national contract, it is founded 
upon benefits conferred upon Art and upon the 
country—the cheapest ever obtained by the one 
or purchased by the other. The rooms in Tra- 

Square are indeed but a paltry payment 
for the work it does for the professors of Art, 
the students of Art, and the lovers of Art. me 
hope to see the Academy in quiet possession o 
ihe oka of the ugly and inconvenient building 
of which it is now but the tenant, and the Nation 
possessed of a structure in all respects adequate 
to its wants. 

The “leader” of the 15th was followed by 
another on the 20th: the Times with its vast 
power—for good or ill—in assailing the Royal 
Academy loses sight of that prudence and stern 
love of justice for which it has ever been famous, 
and which are the sources of its mighty 
We have said, again and again, that no public 
institution requires re-modelling more than the 
Royal Academy, and we warned its members 

ago that if reformation did not come from 
themselves it would be forced upon them. From 
the spirit in which these articles are written we 
fear the issue will be even more perilous than 
we had predicted ; yet they are easily answered 
upon nearly all points: the Academy have, we 
know, a good case: and it will become their daty 
as well as their interest, to state it fully and 
fairly, Such sweeping assertions as that “the 
society has failed to serve one useful 0" — 
that “ it has not elevated the Arts, but has simply 
produced a benefit to artists "—carry 
with them ir own refutations: indeed, they 
are refuted by other parmge i the very articles 
in which they appear; for the Times admits 
that “the Academy has raised the artist in the 
social scale of his own country,” and in the 
following gives to the Academy so large a share 
of praise that its acrimonious censure appears 
unaccountable :— 

“The Institution was ostensibly designed for 
the noble purpose of raising the standard of British 
Art; but ee have bans Seneiel oiety © 

the artist in his profession and to teaching 
the duly Toads. ste it ; to fixing pictorial 
skill in a high social position ; and to maintaining 
it there by the distribution of honours and the 
eupgert of tape) . That these results have in 
a great measure been attained, and that the Academy 
has so far answered the end of its foundation, 
cannot, we think, be denied.” 

In this we think, the Times has 
supplied best answer to its own question— 
somewhat uncourteously put—“ What is the 
Royal Academy—and w does it in the 
National Gallery!” 
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MEMOIR OF 
WILLIAM WESTALL, A.R.A. 


Tur following memoir of this accomplished 
artist has been drawn up at our request, by his 
son, Mr. Robert Westall, who is himself a student 
in the Arta. 

William Westall, A.R.A., was born at Hertford, 
October 12th, 1781, and died in London, January 
22nd, 1850, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
His parents were of Norwich families, but after 
residing in that city for several years, they 
removed for some time to Hertford, and finally 
came to London and its vicinity, Sydenham 
and Hampstead, where his earlier years were 


passed. . 

Like most of those who have attained to pro- 
fessional honours, he displayed a great passion 
for drawing when very young, having frequently 
related that he used to run away from school 
for the purpose of making sketches from nature. 
His early studies were pursued under the care 
of his elder brother, the late Richard Westall, 
R.A., then at the height of his fame. 

Mr. W. Westall’s professional engagements com- 
menced early in life, and under the following 
circumstances :—The late William Daniel, R.A., 
who had previously been in India, received the | 
appointment of landscape draughtsman, on a 
voyage of discovery then about to proceed to | 
Australia in 1801, under Captain Flinders, in | 
H.M.S. Investigator. From this appointment Mr. 
Daniel eventually withdrew, in consequence of 
an engagement with Mr. Westall’s eldest sister, 
whom he afterwards married. On receiving an 
intimation of his withdrawal, the Government 
applied to the President of the Royal Academy 
to recommend one of their students. Westall | 
had entered as a probationer in the schools of | 
the Royal Academy, 
qualified student. i 
to the Government by the President (West), who 
had noticed his remarkable talent and aptitude | 
for the appointment, which he at once received, 
though not nineteen years of age. 

After the expedition had been arduously | 
employed for nearly two years, the Jnvestigator 
was condemned as not sea-worthy, and was left | 
at Port Jackson, while Mr. Westall and most | 
of his fellow-voyagers were shipped on board 
H.M.S8. Porpoise, under the command of their late 
First Lieutenant, Fowler, for the purpose of re- 
turning to England. While making their way 


Indiamen, they had the misfortune to be ship- 
wrecked on a coral reef, considerably to the 
eastward of the great barrier reef, on the north- 
eastern coast of Australia, which catastrophe 
was also shared by their companion, the Cato. 
Happily the ships’ companies were saved, and 





| 


towards Torres’ Straits, accompanied by i | 
| 


also the provisions and stores of the Porpoise, 

with most of Mr. Westall’s valuable collection of 

sketches and drawings. After a residence of | 
eight weeks upon a small coral bank, having | 
been deserted and left to their fate without any 
offers of assistance by the commander of the 
accompanying vessel, the Bridgwater, they were | 
taken off by some vessels sent from Port 
Jackson, Captain Flinders having courageously 
returned to the colony in an open boat, a dis- 
tance of two hundred and fifty leagues. 

The vessel which rescued a part of the ship- 
wrecked crew from their dreary situation, was 
the Cumberland schooner, of twenty-nine tons 
burden. There was also another schooner at the | 
service of any of the party who wished to return 
to Port Jackson. The ship Rolla, bound to China, | 
took the rest of the party off the reef. 

Mr. Westall went in the Rolla to China, and 
enriched his portfolio with many sketches of | 
that interesting country. While there he for- 


above Canton, with an expedition of scientific | 

gentlemen. On one occasion, whilst sketching 
) , 

in an island garden, a mandarin’s barge landed a | 


number of ladies and gentlemen of rank; they | ing on the 


attire, and laughing heartily at its novelty. 
Although, at the time, he felt abashed at being 
thus “ exhibited,” yet the scene made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind; and, on retiring, while the 

y recreated themselves with music and sing- 
ing, he made a sketch of the subject before him. 
The extreme beauty and delicacy of the females, 
and the richness of their costumes, combined with 
a charming peep of the Canton river, the magnifi- 
cent exotic trees and plants of the garden—con- 
spicuous amongst them the feathery bamboo 
and the lofty palm, garlanded with a wild under- 
wood of the richest fruits and flowers—formed a 
composition which could scarcely be exceeded 
in loveliness. : 

Of this incident he afterwards painted a large 
picture, which was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1814, and within the last few years 
was hung in the Exhibition Rooms of the 
Pantheon. A smaller duplicate picture was 
in the possession of the late Mr. Loddiges, 
of Hackney. , 

After a residence of some months in Canton, 
Mr. Westall secured a passage to India in one 
of the China fleet, and witnessed the renowned 
action in the Straits of Malacca, where Admiral 
Linois and the whole of his force was beaten off 
by a fleet of British merchantmen, commanded 
by Sir Nathaniel Dance. Mr. Westall’s love of 
variety determined him, on his arrival at Bom- 
bay, to undertake a journey into the neighbouring 
mountains of the Mahratta country, for which 
purpose he obtained a passport from Sir Arthur 


| Wellesley (now the Duke of Wellington), Com- 


mander of the Indian Forces at that time. 
While among the magnificent mountains of the 
Boa Ghaut, he met the Indian army, soon after 
the Battle of Assaye, and received a kind invita- 
tion from Sir Arthur to cccompany the army to 
Scringapatam, which advantageous offer he de- 
clined, to his deep regret in after life; feeling, 


but had not become a/| at the time, a great anxiety to return to his 
fe was, however, proposed | native land, more especially as a report had been 
| spread in India by the captain of the Bridgewater 


that the whole of the ships’ companies of the 
Porpoise and Cato were lost. Mr. Westall was 
the first person who contradicted the report at 
Bombay. During his expedition into the in- 
terior, he witnessed the most frightfnl ravages 
caused by a famine and drought ; he was always 
much affected when alluding, in after-life, to the 
horrors he here beheld. The perishing natives 
poured from the upper country towards the 
metropolis, and lay along the roads by thou- 
sands; the living, dying, and the dead inter- 
mingled in awful companionship, On more than 
one occasion when the gasping sufferers held 
out their trembling hands for a draught of water 
to assuage their agony, they grasped the proffered 
cup with dying avidity, and draining it to the 
last drop, instantly expired, their famine-struck 
features brightening with a gleam of delight. 
When in the mountains, he came upon a family 
of natives, reduced to the last stage of destitu- 
tion, consisting of a man, his wife, and only remain- 
ing son, several other children having perished. 


| With the hopes of saving their own and their 


son's life, they offered him to Mr. Westall’s chief 
servant, and an agreement was ratified, the prin- 
cipal articles of the bargain consisting of the 
rare happiness of a substantial meal and a few 
pounds of rice. 

On their return to the coast, opposite Bombay 


| Island, the baggage and servants were sent on 


board a vessel to be taken to the town, Mr. 


| Westall and the new slave alone remaining 


ashore. Before stepping into the boat, he put a 
previously formed project into effect :—he drew 
some money from his pocket, and putting it into 
the young man’s hand, pointed to his native 


| mountains. The language of nature was suffi- 


cient; with tears of joy and a look of astonish- 


| ment and dee tit i 
' y- { ude, tl - 
tunately obtained permission to go up the river, a 'Kiowsl hie bomen 
} 


self on the ground and kissed his benefactor's 
feet ; then, with the swiftness of a deer, darted 


| towards his home and was out of sight in a few 


minutes. In the meantime his purchaser, stand- 


deck of the vessel, looked at the scene 


went to an open summerhouse, and learning | with dismay, unable to interfere ; contemplating 


that a foreigner was in the grounds, desired | the serious 


Mr. Westall to be sent for. 
the party he 


was looked upon with great curiosity; 
the la 


lies, in particular, minutely examining his 


| 


loss he had sustained, of a fine young 


When introduced to | fellow, whose value would have been fully appre- 


| ciated in the slave-market ; but he soon consoled 


himself with the prospect of making up the 





deficiency by the more ordinary mode of fleecing 
his master.” . ts 


After visiting and ing elaborate drawings 
of the wonderful exca temples of Kurlee 
and Elephanta, and of other interesting objects, 
he returned to England, having been aloms 
from his native land about four years. 

During his residence in India, he re. 
ceived the attention from Sir James 
Mackintosh, then Recorder of Bombay. Mr. 
Westall, in return for the judge's kindness, gave 
lessons in drawing to his daughters. He has 
often said that it was the custom of Sir James— 
who always considered his position in India a 
banishment—to muster his ily after dinner, 
and walk to an elevated point in his grounds 
which overlooked the sea, saying—“ Come, girls, 
let us go and look at the road to England.” 

Soon after his return, finding that his services 
were not immediately required in the publica- 
tion of the late voyage, he revisited eira, at 
which island the Investigator had made a stay of 
three days on the outward voyage. On the 
latter occasion the scientific gentlemen made an 
expedition into the interior, and young Westall, 
by the most indefatigable exertions, produced a 
number of sketches of the enchanting scenery ; 
but on their leaving the island, the native boat 
they had ong Pym: — to the vessel was 
upset in the surf (as they always sus 
purposely,) by the entaign’ and pth ete 
their collections and sketches were all lost, and 
Westall was nearly drowned. 

The fatigue and exposure of the journey, com- 
bined with the effects of the accident and his 
distress and anxiety at losing the fruits of so 
much toil, brought on a coup de soleil, which 
nearly terminated his existence. But the pic- 
turesque beauty of the island had so enchanted 
him, that he resolved his first days of indepen- 
dence should be spent there; and in accordance 
with this determination, he obtained a e 
to Madeira in the summer of 1805, and carried 
his early resolution into effect. 

He was treated with great kindness by the 
residents, particularly Mr. Pringle, the Consul, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynch, Lady Georgiana and Mr. 
Eliot, afterwards Earl St. Germain, and their 
families. While making those selections of the 
scenery which he especially loved, he executed, 
in the way of business on profit, drawings and 
paintings of the quintas (villas), of the planters 
and merchants ; and with the money so obtained, 
he went, after a year's sojourn, to the West 
India Islands. 

He always spoke of his residence in Madeira 
as one of the most delightful periods of his life. 

During a stay of a few months in Jamaica, 
Mr. Westall added innumerable drawings of this 
interesting island to his large collection of 
sketches of foreign scenery. After his return 
to England, he painted various pictures of foreign 
scenery; and in 1808, having accumulated a 
considerable number of water-colour drawings of 
views in China, India, and Madeira, he opened 
an Exhibition in Brook Street, but it did not 
realise his expectations. 

In 1810, Captain Flinders arrived in England, 
having been released from his long and cruel 
confinement in the Isle of Mauritius, where he 
was detained, on his putting into Port Louis in 
his little vessel, on his way home from Wreck 
Reef. The publication of his voyage, necessarily 
delayed until this period, was now proceeded 
with, and Mr. Westall was for a considerable 
time engaged in preparing his sketches and 
drawings for engravings; and also in ) rren 4 
pictures, by command of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, of the most important 
discoveries and incidents connected with the 
voyage. These were views of King George's 
Sound, Port Lincoln, Port Jackson, Port Bowen, 
on the north-eastern coast, two views in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria; a scene in 
Island, and the view from the summit of 
Mount Westall. 

The views of Port Bowen and Seaforth’s 
Isles, in the Gulf of ntaria, were exhibited 
in 1812 at the Royal em and attrac 
great attention from their novelty. They were 

* In the years 1817 and 1824 he exhibited two pictures, 


Views in the Mahratta mountains, with the Indian army 
winding down the extraordinary passes. 
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all views of places, for the most part the first 
time visited by Europeans. In the foregrounds 
were displayed the magnificent and gorgeous 
foliage and flora of this country, painted with 
great attention to their botanical character. 

On his final settlement in England he was 
employed by many publishers in illustrating 
various works, amongst the rest by Ackerman, 
in 1813, who was getting up an embellished 
edition of the History of the Two Universities, 
and other public schools. In this commission 
he was united with Messrs. Uwins, F. Mackenzie, 
F. Nash, and Augustus Pugin. 

In 1811 Mr. Westall paid his first visit to the 
Lake country, and stopped on his way to make a 
sketch of Sedbergh for Professor Inman, whom 
he knew at Port Jackson, and with whom he 
was fellow passenger in the Rolla to China. 
Professor Inman had gone out as astronomer to 
Flinders’ expedition, but only arrived at Port 
Jackson just before the voyage was aban- 
doned. From him Mr. Westall received a letter 
of introduction to the Rev. William Stevens, 
Master of the Grammar School at Sedbergh, 
with whom and his family he was afterwards 
united in the closest friendship. 

Mr. Westall was so much charmed with the 
beauty of the northern scenery that he resided 
at Keswick or its neighbourhood, during part of 
every winter, until 1820, when he married ; he 
afterwards frequently visited the Lake country. 

While at Keswick he first became acquainted 
with Southey and Wordsworth, which ended in 
an enduring friendship. 

An accidental circumstance first introduced 
Mr. Westall to the late Sir George and Lad 
Beaumont; the latter, when going to meals | 
her stock of pencils at Mr. Airey’s of Keswick, 
happened to see an unfinished picture of Indian 
scenery, and on inquiring the name of the artist, 
who lodged at the house, immediately sent Mr. 
Westall an invitation to dinner. Sir George 
Beaumont’s well known love of landscape-paint- 
ing led him to cultivate an intimacy, which 
resulted in Mr. Westall’s spending the greater 
part of two winters (1813-14) at his seat, 
Coleorton, in Leicestershire. 

In 1812 Mr. Westall was elected an Associate 








of the Royal Academy, havi 

been a member of the Water-Colour Society. 
After having resided for some years at Dulwich, 
id a visit, in 1815, to Mr. Stevens, at 


long egal 


he 

Sedbergh, where he became acquainted with 
Mr. Stevens’ beloved and venerable friend, the 
Rev. Richard Sedgwick, whose youngest daughter 
became the wife of Mr. Westail in 1820. 

In 1816 he engraved, in aquatint, a work of 
the noted caves in Chaple le Dale, near Ingle- 
borough; Yordas Cave, and Gordale Scar, near 
Malham, in Yorkshire. The following year, in 
company with Mr. Mackenzie, he made a series 
of views of Rivaulx, Byland, and various other 
abbeys and celebrated edifices in the north of 
England, some of which were introduced by 
Dr. Whitaker in his History of Yorkshire. 
About this time he put a long-formed project 
into effect, of ving in aquatint a series of 
panoramic and other views of the Lake country, 
which he continued to increase in number for 
many years. 

In 1832, when on a visit to his brother-in-law, 
the Rev. James Sedgwick, at the Isle of Wight, 
he commenced his work of that island. 

The number of views and works he had under- 
taken occupied so much time, that from this 
period he had little leisure for contributing to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. During several 
years the only picture he exhibited was a view 
of Notwich, painted in 1840, for another brother- 
in-law, the Rev. Professor Sedgwick. 

His publications were afterwards increased by 
the addition of several works; Ragland Castle, 
in Monmouthshire ; Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds; 
and Fountains Abbey, Studley , &e. 

It is singular that Mr. Westall, although so 
great a traveller, should never have landed on 
the Continent of Europe until the spring of 1847, 
when he took a trip to Paris, with which cit 
and its environs he was, as may well be imagin 
much delighted. 

A few years after his marriage he purchased a 
house in St. John’s Wood, where he resided 
until his death, with an intermission of seven 

ears; during that time he lived in Surrey, 

ving removed there for the convenience of a 
son, who was a pupil with Sir John and Mr. 
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George Rennie, the celebrated engineers; he 
had only returned to his favourite home about 
a year and a balf. Although blessed in early 
youth with a strong constitution, a premature 
old age was brought on by his exposure and 
sufferings when abroad. 

In the autumn of 1847 Mr, Westall met with 
& very severe accident, not only breaking his 
left arm, but receiving serious internal injuries. 
From the effects of this he never recovered ; 
and cies, he last winter, a succession of 
severe colds terminated in a bronchial attack, 
accompanied by dropsy, which carried him off 
after a few weeks of ing. Besides the 

already mentioned, Mr, Westall painted 

w others of any consequence ; for finding that 
his efforts were not appreciated by the public, 
he sacrificed his name and fame to the duty of 
providing for the welfare of his family. There- 
fore, as he has often been heard to say, “he was 
reduced to the necessity of giving up his early 
hopes of fame, for a trade,” as he termed his 
engravings and publications. 

e principal works exhibited at the Royal 
Academy were the following— 

1813. “A View of St. Paul's from Bankside,” 
also a “Sunrise,” with Bambro’ Castle. 

1814, “ Richmond—Yorkshire,” with the view 
in the Mandarin’s garden. 

1815. Several views of Cambridge. 

1826. “A view of Cape Wilberforce,” in the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, with that singular pheno- 
menon, a waterspout, 

1827. “A view in the valley of St. Vincent— 
Madeira ;” also several water-colour drawings 
of views in India, for Captain Grindley ; and also, 
the following year, several drawings of the Tem- 
ple of Elephanta. 

In 1832 were exhibited the drawings for Sharpe's 
“Residences of the Poets.” In succeeding years 
lhe exhibited a few water-colour drawings, views 
in Jamaica (for the late Lord Sligo), China, and 
India. In 1848, he exhibited his last great 
painting, “ The Commencement of the Deluge.” 

His last illness intercepted the progress of a 
painting of “ Wreck-reef a few days after the loss 
of the Porpoise and Cato,” which he commenced 
a short time previously. 

The following sketch of his character, as a 

inter, has been kindly furnished by Mr. John 

dseer, the engraver, A.R.A. :— 

“ The integrity and moral character of William 
Westall are sabistaiiogt } his manners were 
mild and unassuming, or, as Goldsmith has it— 


‘—— gentle, complying, and bland ;’ 


and his style as an artist partook of these ele- 
ments, being chiefly re ble for a combina- 
tion of fidelity with amenity, and an entire 
absence of everything ostentatious, or too ambi- 
tious for the occasion. While his trees were 
characteristically varied (and his Australian and 
other exotic trees with a certain portion of 
botanical discrimination); and while his rocks 
and castles, and sacred caverns, were solemn and 
grand; his cottages were places of sheltered 
ral comfort. His colouring was chaste, and 

is chiaroscuro harmonious—never flashing, or 
forced, or meretricious, The obtainment of 
fleeting popularity was quite out of his way : the 
artist was never obtruded before the demands 
of the subject; and hence Westall’s forte was 
rather landscape portraiture, than the treatment 
of ideal subjects; hence too, and from a corres- 
ponding want of critical discrimination on the 
part of the public, he was not, as a landscape 
painter—one, too, who had seen much more of 
the world than his academical brethren—duly 
appreciated, although justly valued by the judi- 
cious few. As instances, — be —— the 
t neglect of his Street ibition, 

an the oat neglect of rather a large picture 
from his hand, a grand mountain scene with a 
lofty waterfall ; a “ View among the Ghauts of 
Hindostan,” a picture possessing much of the 
charming grey aérial tone and just degraduation 
on which the early fame of Turner was founded : 
this picture long hung with far too little 
notice, against the walls of the Pantheon exhibi- 


tion room.” 
A bust of the late Mr. Westall is now being 
executed by Mr. E. J. Physick. 
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PASSAGES FROM THE POETS. 





Drawn by F. Goodall. Engraved by G. Dalziel. 





THE SOLDIER'S DREAM OF HOME. 


“ At the dead of the night a sweet vision I say, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again.” 
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THE ART-JOURNAL. 








Every lover of Art, and all who feel proud of 
its success as an element of national greatness, 
must find satisfaction in reflecting that as er no 
symptoms of premature decay are manifest in 
the artistic body. True it is that year after 
year branches wither, and young and apparently 
vigorous shoots drop away; the former having 
yielded rich and dodens fruits, and leaving 
hind them precious seed,—and the latter after 
producing buds of promise that bid fair to reach 


maturity ; but there is a vitality in its constitu- | 


tion, at present, which seems to defy the hand 
of time, and disposes us to regard the future 


with increased hopes of its bringing with it a | 


still more abundant harvest. We lament those 


who are gone 
“ With all their blushing honours thick upon them ;"— 


Reynolds and Barry, Opie and Northcote, Hilton, 
Wilkie, Etty, and a host of others; and it may 
be we are too sanguine respecting the future : 
yet we see around us those who, if their lives 
are prolonged, will not be unworthy to wear the 
mantle of their predecessors, if they do not impart 
to it a higher dignity. It will be the fault of 
such should our expectations not be realised ; 
all who came before flourished in a compara- 
tively ungenial soil, unbroken and uncultivated, 
with little sympathy to urge them onward, and 
still less of that watchful control and careful 
superintendence so necessary to ensure perfec- 
tion. It is far otherwise now—there is the 
excitement of previous examples to stimulate,— 
their works to study and to teach,—their errors 
to serve as a warning,—the experience of the 
old and the wise, still left, to direct,—and, above 
all, a public capable of appreciating excellence, 
with the desire to search it out, and the will to 
reward it. With such advantages we again Bay 
that our “ young” school ought not to be satis- 
fied with doing simply as others have done, they 
must go beyond them, or be content to suffer 
reproach where failure scarcely admits of excuse. 
It would be no very difficult task to point out 


many who have already earned for themselves | 


an honourable name, and who, at an earlier age, 
have yet produced works surpassing those of 
ther predecessors; these are the men to whom 
we are looking to sustain and to advance the 
Arts of the country. There are others, indeed, 


of whom we encouraged similar hopes, but who, 
having reached a certain point of excellence, 
seem satisfied therewith and afford no further 
promise ;—travellers weary of the journey up the 
rough mountain-path, pleased to see the wood- 
lands and pastures smiling a little below their 
feet, but unambitious of gaining a loftier ascent 
where the eye takes ina world of creative Art ;— 
loiterers by the way, more intent upon gathering 
flowers than earning an immortality of greatness ; 
—thoughtless spendthrifts of that time which 
they cannot recall, and unmindful of the sun 
which hastens to its setting, ere what should 
be the labour of their life is half accomplished. 

Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., is a young artist 
who has arrived at Academical honours at an 
unusually early age, but not before he had justly 
earned them. He was born in London in 1820, 
and it may be as well to remark here that he is 
in no way related to the venerable Academician 
of the same name. After receiving the usual 
school education, his uncle, Mr. Witherington, 
R.A., discovering in the youth a taste for the 
Arts, undertook to superintend his studies, and 
accordingly some time was , under the 
guidance of his relative, in drawing the figure 
from plaster casts. 

In 1839 Mr. Pickersgill exhibited at the Royal 
Academy a drawing in water-colours of “The 


| Brazen Age,” from Hesiod ; and at the end of the 


same year he became a student of that Institu- 
tion ; but it is somewhat remarkable in one who 
has since done so well that he never succeeded 
in the competitions for the prizes. This fact 
should prove a consolation to others who are 
striving after honours which yet elude their 
grasp, and should stimulate them to persever- 
ance, while they must bear in mind that “the 
race is not always to the swift.” In 1840 
appeared his first oil-picture, “ Hercules fighting 
Achelous under the form of a Bull;” in 1841, 
“Amoret delivered from the Enchanter;” in 
1842, “ CEdipus cursing Polynices ;” and in 1843, 
“Florimel in the Cottage of the Witch,” and 
“Dante's Dream.” In our remarks on the 


| Academy Exhibition of this year we briefly 


alluded to the latter picture, observing that 
“the artist promises well, and possesses much 


| ability.” 


In the same year was opened to the public 





the first exhibition—that of cartoons—in West- 
minster Hall; Mr. Pickersgill contributed to it 
“The Death of Lear,” to which one of the ten 
prizes of 1001 each was awarded, his name 
standing third on the list. In 1844 his academy 
picture was “The Brothers driving out Comus,” 
and during the same year he painted a fresco 
for the Westminster Exhibition, which he 
himself confessed to have proved a failure, so 
far at least as the manipulation was concerned ; 
this was very likely to have been the case—it 
was so with many others—the process being 
entirely new to our artists generally ; the work, 
however, was the first and last attempt of Mr. 
Pickersgill in that style. The following year 
(1845) he prepared two pictures for the Royal 
Academy, “ Amoret, mylia, and Prince 
Arthur, in the Cottage of Sclaunder,” purchased 
by the late Mr. Vernon, and now in the Vernon 
Gallery; and “The Four Ages,” selected by 
Mr. Longman. Both of these works obtained 
honourable mention from us when they were 
exhibited. The pro gathering of pictures, 
&c. within the walls of “Old Westminster,” 
began now to put our artists on their mettle ; 
and among those who girded on their armour 
for the coming contest in this peaceful warfare 
was the subject of this notice; he commenced 
“The Burial of Harold.” But the campaign 
was delayed for a year, the troops went into 
quarters, (to continue our figurative language) 
the palette and pencils were laid aside by some, 
and devoted to other purposes by others. Mr. 
Pickersgill re ay om a portion of the intervening 
time in working for the Academy, to which he 
sent four pictures, the most important being an 
incident in the history of Venice, connected 
with the civil discords that disturbed the peace 
of that Republic during the tenth century ; the 
subject was “The Flight of Stephano Callo- 
prini:” we remember the picture as displaying 
talent of no common order. At length the 
doors of Westminster Hall were thrown open, 
and the public admitted to the feast which the 
“ younger ” hands of the profession had pre 
for its gratification ; for it will be remembered 
that scarcely one of our elder artists contributed 
to this exhibition. Mr. Pickersgill’s picture 
obtained the first prize of 500/.,a glorious and 
well merited reward for its rare excellence of 
execution: it was purchased by the Commis- 
sioners for another 500/. In this year he sent 
to the Royal Academy “The Christian Church 
during its Persecutions by the Roman Emperors;” 
and in the November following was elected an 
“ Associate ” of that Institution, being then only 
twenty-seven years of age, an un early 
riod of life for one to be chosen for emical 
onours, In the following year his contribu- 
tions to the Academy were a picture intitled 
“Tdleness,” and a subject from the “ Fairie 
Queene ”—the “ Contest of Beauty for the Girdle 
of Florimel ;” and in the past year (1849) a sub- 


ject from “Comus,” and another from the 


“ Orlando Furioso.” 

We have thus, briefly, sketched out Mr, 
Pickersgill’s career, and given a list of the prin- 
cipal works he has painted ; it will be seen that, 
from the first, he has made choice of a high 
range of art, and that his success has kept pace 
with his aim. The Greek lyric and tragic poets, 
Spenser, Shakspere, and Milton, are the foun- 
tains from which he has drawn his inspirations ; 
and to what more noble sources can a young 
and aspiring mind go for purity and elevation 
of thought! But he who frequents them must 
not expect those springs of wisdom and know- 
ledge to open up to him spontaneously, they 
must be sought after diligently and laboriously, 
yet when found, they amply reward the seeker ; 
they are pleasant to the eye and sweet to the 
taste 


Mr. Pickersgill’s pictures are dlatinguishied by 
careful and accurate drawing, (we should thin 
he had studied Flaxman with some attention,) 
and by judicious colouring, although in a few of 
his works this latter quality would be improved 
by more power. He has within him every 
material to constitute a first-rate artist ; time, 
and application, and a reliance on his own 
innate capacity will, or we are greatly mistaken, 
ultimately elevate him to a very high rank in his 
profession. 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 





ART. This term employed in a collective sense 
comprehends all the products of the Plastic and 
Graphic Arts ; it is also extended to the Orchestric, 
Rhythmic, and Mimic Arts, but im the present 
instance we limit ourselves to the consideration of 
the former—the Arts of Design.* . 

‘“ Art,” says Miiller, “isa r tation, that 
is, an activity, by means of which something in- 
ternal or spiritual is revealed to sense. Its only 
object is to represent, and it is distinguished by its 
being satisfied therewith, apart from all practical 
activities which are directed te some particular 

urpose of external life. The more immediate 
S  oniaaiion in Art depend pecially on the 
kind of connection between the internal and the 
external, the representing and the represented. 
This connection must absolutely be one imparted 
of necessity in the nature of man, not assumed 
from arbitrary regulation. It is not a subject of 
acquisition, although it may exercise ater or 
less influence on different natures and different 
stages of civilisation. At the same time, this cor- 
respondence in Art is so close and intimate that 
the internal or spiritual momentum immediately 
impels to the external representation, and is only 
completely developed in the mind by the represen- 
tation. Nome the artistic activity in the soul is 
from the very beginning directed to the external 
manifestation; and Art is universally regarded as 
a making, acreating. The external or represent- 
ing in Art is a sensible form; now, the sensible 
form which is capable of expressing an internal 
life can be created by the fancy, or present itself 
to the external senses in the world of reality. But 
as even ordinary vision, and much more every 
artistic exercise of the sight, is at the same time an 
activity of the fancy, the form-créating fancy in 
general must be designated as the chief faculty of 
representation in Art. The creative fanciful con- 
pos ve of the artistic form is accompanied by a 
subordinate but closely allied activity—the repre- 
sentation or embodiment of the form in the mate- 
rials—which we call Execution. To the internal 
or represented in Art—the spiritual life, whose 
corresponding and satisfying expression is the 
artistic form—we apply the term Artistic Idea, 
understanding thereby, in quite a general way, 
the mood and activity of the mind from which 
proceeds the conception of the particular form. 
The Artistic Idea is never an idea in the ordinary 
sense; as it can never be rendered in an entirely 
satisfactory manner by language, it can have no 
expression but the work of Art itself. It lies in 
the notion of a work of Art as an intimate com- 
bination of an Artistic Idea with external forms, 
that it must have a unity to which everything in 
the work may be referred, and by which the dif- 
ferent parts, whether simultaneously or succes- 
sively existing, may be so held together that the 
one, as it were, demands the other, and makes it 
necessary. The work must be one and a whole.t 











* “ Theseartsare distinguished from each other in this, 
that the one, Sculpture, or the Plastic Art, places bodily 
before us the organic forms themselves, and that the 
other, Design, or the Graphic Art, merely produces by 
means of light and shade the appearance of bodies on a 
surface, inasmuch as the eye only perceives corporeal 
forms by means of light and shade. The relation of 
Sculpture and Painting, as regards their capabilities and 
destination. is already hereby defined in its main features 
—the Plastic Art represents the organic form in highest 
perfection, and justly holds by its apex, the human form. 
It must always represent completely and roundly, and 
leave nothing undefined; a certain restrictedness in its 
subjects, but on the other hand great clearness belongs to 
its character. Painting, which immediately represents 
light (in whose wonders it truly shows its greatness), and 
in exchange is satisfied with the ap nee thereby pro- 
duced in the corporeal form, is capable of drawing much 
more into its sphere and making all nature a representa- 
tion of ideas. The Plastic Art is in its nature more 
directed to the quiescent, the fixed—painting more to the 
transient; the latter can also, in that it combines far and 
hear, admit of more movement than the former; Sculpture 
is therefore better adapted for the representation of char- 
acter, Painting for expression. Sculpture is always bound 
to a strict regularity, to a simple law of beauty; Paintin 
may venture on a greater apparent disturbance in detail, 
because it has richer means of again neutralising it in the 
whole.” —MULLER, Ancient Art and its Remains. 

t “ Deep feeling is the only true source of lofty Art. It 
is feeling which reveals to us true ideas and correct inten- 
tions, and gives that indefinable charm, never to be con- 
veyed in words, but which the hand of the painter, guided 
by the poet’s soul alone can diffuse throughout all his 
works. From religious feeling, love, and devotion, arose 
the silent inborn inspiration of the cld masters; few, 
indeed, now seek their hallowed i ion or tread the 
paths by which alone they could attain it, or emulate that 
earnest endeavour to work out the principle of serious 
and noble philosophy, which is discoverable in the works 
C rer and Leonardo.”—ScuLece.’s Aisthetic Works. 
London, 1849, H. G. Bohn. 


ATTITUDE. The position of the whole body 
in a state of immobility, either instantaneous or 
continued. In this respect ATTITUDE differs from 
Gesture and Action, the term is more particularly 
employed in ing of portraits, in which case it 
conveys the idea of a certain preparation on the 
part of the painter to give a good pose to his 
sitter. 

ATTRIBUTES. By attributes we understand 
subordinate natural beings, or products of human 
workmanship, which serve to denote the character 
and action of the princi . These things are 
not so closely conn with spiritual life and cha- 
racter as the human body; they must therefore be 
founded on faith, custom, and the positive laws 
of Art. And here the inborn sense of the Greeks 
for noble and simple form, and their great sim- 
plicity of life, came to the aid of Art. Every 
employment, situation and effort of life found in 
certain objects borrowed from nature, or created by 
the hand of man, » characteristic and easily recog- 
nised sign. Also in the creatioh of SYMBOLs, to 
which belonged animals, vessels, and arms dedicated 
to the gods, there was revealed, besides a religious 
fancy and a childlike naiveté of thought (to which 
much bolder combinations are as deficient as in 
reflection), a growing sense of appropriateness, and 
2 a satay sense of scinalh iistinguish egy 

e were princi eir 
often eehendune’ aleaiieie, but tributes ina 
period of improved Art became very desirable 
additions, and clearer developments of the idea 
expressed by the human form in general and 
allegorical painting thus found in them many wel- 
come expressions for abstract ideas, With the attri- 
bute was often united a reference to a definite action 
borrowed from religion and life: and in this Greek 
Art had the skill of saying much with a few touches, 
the lan e of ancient Art thence arising requires 
much stu Y; since it cannot be divined by the 
natural feeling in the same way as the purely 
human language of gesture. The interpretation 
is often rendered more difficult by the principle 
which belonged to Greek Art, of treating in a sub- 
ordinate manner, diminishing in size, and making 
less careful in execution, everything that did not 
belong to the principal is negligence of 
the accessories was carried so far, that in figures of 
fighting gods and heroes, their adversaries, whether 
monsters or human figures, were frequently dimi- 
nished, contrary to every requirement of modern 
Art, which demands more real imitation and 
illusion—because the noble form of the god or 
hero is of itself capable of expressing everything by 
attitude and action.* ATTRIBUTES in Christian 
Art when employed for the clearer designation 
of the personages of the old and new Testament 
are highly poetical. Ancient Christian Art pre- 
ferred attributive action to dry attribute. Thus we 
see ¢ an old man with children on his knee symbol- 
ising Abraham, who may also be recognised by 
the knife in his hand. en Christ appears over 
the couch “a mother bec Nas > = her arm, 
the Virgin Mary is symbolised. In the carvings 
on old Christian sarcophagi, Christ has a staff: in 
old pictures, a globe. The ladder of heaven is a 
striking attribute for the patriarch Jacob, and the 
harp for king David. The Virgin on the half- 
moon represents the Conception of Mary: her 

irdle in a man’s hand is a sign of the Apostle 

homas. The pen-case and writing materials 
betoken the Evangelists and Fathers of the Church, 
but especially St. John. Books or rolls of manu- 
script symbolise the Fompel, and with Alpha and 
Omega upon them, Christ, or the Evangelists, or 
the Apostles. A crutch in the hand is the attribute 
of the Egyptian Anthony, the staff (tace) formed 
like a T which he sometimetimes bears, is only an 
idealisation of the crutch. St, Ambrose is repre- 
sented with a rod, because he defended the church 
against the entrance of the Emperor Theodosius. 
A model of a church held in the hand (the special 
attribute of St. Barbara), betokens the titular saint 
of the church, and sometimes its founder or bene- 


factor. 

AU PREMIER COUP. 2.) ALLA Prima. 
(Ital.) Prima PatntinG. This method of oil- 

inting has been revived to a considerable extent 

uring the few past years, and, in the hands of 
painters ing true genius for their Art, with 
remarkable success. Among the French painters 
who have taught and practised this method with 
singular ility, we may specially instance 
Couture, whose i t picture of the 
Decadence of the Roman Empire, in the gallery 
of the Luxembourg, may be justly pronoun 
one of the noblest productions modern Art. 
Prima PAINTING, or painting au premier coup, 


* Vide Muuier’s Ancient Art and its Remains. 

+ On the imperial Dalmatica among the treasures of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, on the great Mosaic in the Cathedral of 
Torcello, and elsewhere. 








as its name implies, consists in painting in at 


once, at one touch, con to the practice 
usually recommended of “dead colouring,” * first 
stage,” ‘‘ second stage,”’ “ finishing,” &e. “ Who- 
ever wishes to learn Prima Painting must form a 
strong resolution aever to try . . i ae 
over-painting.”’ e practice rima Painti 
is fi SF Asal’ in a wach ooemsthy eobttcbed 
which is worthy the most attentive and repeated 
perusal of the artist. Prima-painting is based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the relative quali- 
Ce endl pneenees of colours, and of the peculiar 
pe under and over painting with opposite 
ours. 


AUREOLA, Guiory, Niwavs, From a very 
early period in the history of Christian Art, it has 
been customary to depict that “halo of light and 

lory,’’ that luminous nebula supposed to emanate 

m and surround divine persons, When it is 
limited to the head only, it is termed Nimpus; 
when it envelopes the whole body, it is the 
AvREoLA. These attributes are very characteristic 
in Leonography, and it is important to the artist to 
study their varieties, else he may be led to commit 
the greatest errors; confounding, perhaps, the 
creator with the created, the living with the dead, 
in his works. The Nimbus is of Pagan origin, 
and was with much opposition admitted into 
Christian Art. It was probably derived from the 
Romans, who ornamented the statues of their 
divinities and emperors with radiated crowns. The 
colossal maar of oat wore a “-* of rays, imi- 
tati e sun; and similar insignia 
wae wt , round the heads on the coins of 
the consuls of the later empire. This custom was 
discontinued in the middle ages, and after the 
eleventh century: the Nimbus was exclusively 
employed to distinguish sacred personages, as the 
Saviour, the Virgin Mary, Angels, Apostles, 
Saints, and Martyrs. NrmBi are properly depic 
of gold; but sometimes in stained windows they 
appear of various colours.t They are of various 
forms, the most frequent is that of a circular halo, 
within which are various enrichments, distinctive 
of the persons represented. In that of Christ it 
contains a cross more or less enriched; in subjects 
representing events before the Resurrection, the 
cross is of a simpler form than in his glorified state. 
The Nimbus most appropriate to the Virgin Mary 
consists of a circlet of small stars; Angels wore a 
circle of small rays, surrounded by another circle 
of quatre-foils, like roses, interspersed with pearls. 
Those for Saints and Martyrs were similarly 
adorned; but in the fifteenth century it was 





customary to inscribe the name of the peculiar 
saint, especially the Apostles, round the circum- 
ference. A Nimbus of rays diverging in a trian- 
gular direction, which occurs but seldom before 
the fourteenth century, is attached to representa- 
tions of the Eternal Father; and his symbol, the 
Hand in the act of Benediction, was erall 

encompassed by a Nimbus, When the Nimbus 

depicted of a square form, it indicates that the 
person was living when delineated, and is affixed 


* The Art of a 4 restored to its simplest and 
surest a I ae dehy German of Liber- 
tat Hundertpfund. London, . Bogue, 

t “I believe these coloured glories to be symbotical, 
but am not sure of the application of the colours. Among 
the miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum, painted in 1180, 
is a representation of the celestial paralinoe, in which the 
Virgins, the A the Martyrs, and Confessors wear 
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asa mark of honour and From the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries, the Nimbus assumed the 
form of a dise or plate over the head. Then 

to the fifteenth century it a as a broad 


of representation most frequently adopted in the 
present day); in the seventeenth century it dis- 


appeared al or, to be revived again in the 
aineteenth, s 


an attribute of power, the Nimbus | 
| pounded glass, 40 parts of copper scales, and 80 


is often seen attached to the heads of evil spirits. 


In many of the illuminated books of the ninth and | p 


following centuries Satan wears a Glory. It is 
also seen in a representation of the Beast of the 


Apocalypse, six heads of which have the Nimbus; | 


the seventh, wounded cnd drooping, is without 
that sign of power. 

Guony. As stated above, the Aurcola is 
the Nimbus of the whole body, as the Nimbus is 
the Aureola of the head ; the word is derived from 
the Latin Avra, a gentle wind, zephyr, exhalation. 
The Aureola and the 
Nimbus are of a similar 
nature—‘‘a solid light, 
atransparentcloud,’’ but 
they are often confound- 
ed. The Aurcola is asa 
mantle of light, which 
envelopes the body from 
head to foot; its use is 
much more limited than 
the Nimbus, being con- 
fined to the persons of 
the Almighty, Jesus, 
and the Virgin Mary. 

Sometimes, however, it 
is seen enveloping the 
souls of the Saints, (never 
the bodies), and of La- 
garus. The variations 
in the form of the 
Aureola, depend upon 
the position of the per- 
son represented; if 
erect, the Aureola is oval, elliptic, or almond- 
shaped; if seated, it becomes nearly or quite 
circular; sometimes the oval is placed within a 
tircle; at others, the Aureola forms four lobes, 
each encompassing a salient portion of the body, 
one comprising the head, one the fect, the others 
the arms, The Aureola is frequently intersected 
by a Rainbow, upon which is seated Jesus or the 
Virgin Mary. The Avneoxa is rarely depicted 
in pagan Iconography, and is much more restricted 
in its use than the Niunvs. We have shown 


that the Nimbus of the head, and the Aureola of | 


the body, differ notably, yet both are composed of 
the same elements, are sometimes figured in the 
same manner, and convey to many the same idea: 
glorification, apotheosis, divinity. ‘It is, necessary, 
therefore, that a single word should comprehend the 
combination of these two attributes, and be 
the generic term of both kinds of Nimbus: 
therefore we call GLony the union of Nimavus and 
AvRgEoLA, the Nimbus being peculiar to the head, 
the Aureola to the body, and the term Grory is 
extended to the former and the latter united. 
AURIPETRUM, Avariventrum. An econo- 
mical substitute for gold used in mural painting in 
the middle ages; it consisted of leaves of tin foil 
varnished, the gold colour being imparted to it by 
the addition of saffron. Another substitute was 
called Porrontno, a composition of mercury, tin, 
and sulphur, similar to the gold powder used in 
chromo-lithography and woodcut printing. 
AURIPIGMENTUM. Thename given by the 
Romans to onrimeENT, or the yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic. 
AVENTAIL (Avant Tattie, Fr.) The move- 
able front of the helmet, which covered the whole 
face, and through 
which the air was 
breathed. In 
many instances 
the sight could 
only be obtained 
by a space left for 
the eyes between 
the lacing of the 
helmet and aven- 
tail. This under 
various names 
was soon super- 
seded by a more convenient and airy face-guard, 
* The Nimbus ts an insignia which may sometimes 
*Ppear microscopic in its dimensions, but it is always great 
in importance. A sculptor who makes or reproduces a" 
Gethie statue, a painter who restores an ancient fresco or 
painting on ginss, should pay the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to this character encireling the head in certain 




















such as the visor. The Normans called nasals, 
cheek-pieces, and all other protections for the face, 
tasiles or at éaslles 

AVENTURINE. A brownish-coloured glass 
interspersed with spangles, which give it a peculiar 
shining appearance; it was formerly manufac- 
tured at Venice, and employed for many orna- 
mental purposes. Its manufacture was kept secret, 
but it is known that its peculiar brilliancy was due 
to the presence of copper filings. | French chemists 
have succeeded in preparing this glass by fusing 
together for twelve hours a mixture of 300 parts of 





arts of iron scales, and afterwards cooling the 
mixture slowly. ‘ 
AXE. In Christian Art the axe is the attribute 
of the Apostles Matthew and Matthias. Thomas 
A Becket has sometimes the Axe as an attribute, 
but this is an error, it should be a Sword. / 
AZURE. Many blue pigments are described 
by medieval writeys under the general term AZURE, 
which differ materially in their composition. The 
German Azure was the native blue carbonate of 
copper, which —— as fine a colour as ultra- 
marine, althoug vast 
northern climates. The Egyptians used a similar 
blue pigment, which has retained its brilliancy 
nearly unimpaired during three thousand years. 
The German /azurstein yielded a pigment which 
was called asurblau. Ultramarine was sometimes 
called Azure; but the various substances known 
to the early Italian painters as Azzurro della 
Magna, Azzurro de Lombardia, Azzurro Todesco, 
Azzurro Spagnuole, Azzurro de Anglia, were only 


| the blue carbonate of the oxide of copper. Azure 
| is a name given also to CoRALT. 


AZURE (Fr. Azvun, Blue.) A light or sky- 
coloured blue. Azure, in herald-painting, means 
the blues in the Arms of persons whose rank is 
below that of a baron. In engraving, this colour 
is always represented by regular horizontal lines. 

AZZURRO DI BIADETTO (Jtal.) The arti- 
ficial carbonate of copper. The Biadetto now sold 


| in Italy is the artificial pigment which is imported 


from England. It is identical with Bice or Cendres 
blue (Saunder’s Blue). 

AZZURRO DI POZZUOLI differed from the 
above, it was the Vestorian azure described by 
Vitruvius; a kind of glass composed of sand, nitre, 
and copper filings (AVENTURINE) used, when 
ground, chicfly in fresco-painting. It is sometimes 
called SMALTO. 


BACCHANTES—The persons who took part 


| in the festivals of Bacchus. At first only women 


were allowed to do this, but Paculla Mitia at 
Rome obliged young men to appear, and conse- 
quently the feasts became scenes of riot and 
dehoushery.. The Bacche mentioned in ancient 
myths were the female attendants upon the 
god, during his journey to India. They were also 
called MxNnapes, Thyades, Lenwe, Bassarides, and 
Mimallides. They wore vine-leaves in their hair, 
the skin of a tiger or roe over their shoulders, and 
carried the Tuyrsvs, or staff entwined with vine- 
leaves. When inspired by Bacchus they performed 
miracles, such as wreathing serpents in their hair, 
taming wild beasts with the hand; and whenever 
they touched the earth with the Thyrsus, honey 








figures, else he incurs the danger of reducing a saint to 
the condition of a man, or of transforming a simple mortal 
into a god. Thiserror is frequently committed by modern 
artists in the representation of religious subjects ; hence 
the Nimbus in Iconography, is what the fingers and 
mamme are in zoology, characters very small to the eye, 
but very important to the sense. 

Ample details of all the various forms and applications 
of the GLory are given in Diproyn’s Manuel a Iconographie 
Chrétienne. 

* Our cut exhibits an Aventail of the time of Edward 
IIL., as worn by a figure of St. George at Dijon, 





it is not so permanent, at least in | 





and milk streamed forth. The Bacchantes are 
represented on ancient vases and reliefs as very 
beautiful, their extravagance ae, ex d by 
the thrown-back head and dishevelled hair; they 
carry Thyrsi, swords, serpents, a torn skin of a 
kid, and timbrels. Their garments are generally 
flowing, but in more recent antiques they are 
transparent ; the figures never wear a girdle; they 
are occasionally naked. Sometimes we see the 
M2NADEs (i.e. the mad Bacchantes), exhausted 
with frenzy and sunk in slumber, with serpents 
coiled round them. The Bacchic Nymphs are 
more spiritual Bacchantes, with a less excited 
demeanour; these were occasionally female 
satyrs. The wife of Bacchus is the true ideal of a 
Bacchante. The blooming graceful Ariadne (who 
must never be confounded with the nymph Cora), 
is the acmé of Bacchic female beauty. The female 
Satyrs and Fauns belong to the Bacchic nymphs: 
they have short noses and laughing faces; they 
hold a flute and the Priapvus, and are playi 
with a Satyr child. Many Gems have beautiful 
Bacchic heads; and in reliefs, vases, sarcophagi, 
urns, and in the pictures at Herculaneum are 
found the figures of half-naked dancers. On man 
Gems is seen depicted a maniac wounding herself 
in Bacchie frenzy, or half-naked, kneeling in 
ecstacy before an altar, and holding a female image 
playing on a flute; there are great Bacchantes 


| carrying the same idol. The other representations 
| of these Bacchantes are—Menades on a panther, 


with Bacchus on an ass, led by Silenus; they are 
sometimes riding upon the Bacchic Bull, which is 
swimming across the sea; or they are reclining 
against a sea-horse; a Bacchante (a beautiful figure, 
resembling Venus), playing the lyre, and singing 
in praise of the god ; another receiving the caresses 
of a young Faun; a third on the back of a Centaur, 
whom she overcomes by seizing his ear with her 
right hand, while she guides him with an inverted 
Thyrsus, and supporting herself by her right knee, 
she thrusts her left leg against his back. Thalia, 
Irene, Galene, Opora (carrying fruits),and Comedy, 
are found among the Bacchic women; on the lat- . 
ter, Bacchus is fastening a mask, and a Satyr the 


buskin. 
BACKGROUND in painting is the space behind 
a portrait or group of figures. The distance ina 
picture is usually divided into the foreground, 
middle-distance, and background. In_portrait- 
a. the nature and treatment of backgrounds 
as varied in the hands of almost every master, yet 
there are certain recognised methods which are 
more worthy of imitation and study than others. 
In most of the portraits of Titian, Vand ke, and 
Rembrandt, the backgrounds represent only space, 
indicated by a warm brown gray tone, and this 
treatment is the most effective ; the spectator’s eye 
is at once attracted to the face, from which the 
attraction is not distracted by frivolous accessories, 
but the tone of colour in we Beate must depend 
upon the tone of the carnations in the flesh. 
Asphaltum, Bitumen, and other warm transparent 
browns deepened with blue, appear to have been 
most frequently employed by the above named 
painters. 
BACULUS, Bacutum, Bacriivs, BActLtuM 
(Lat.) In works of ancient Art, personages are 
frequently repre- 
sented bearing or 
agony by long 
sticks or staves. 
These may be 
divided into two 
kinds: the Bacvu- 
Lus, borne by 
kings and others 
in authority, and 
by divinities, as a 
mark of distine- 
tion, or as a de- 
fence ; sometimes 
gilt and orna- 
mented. It was 
the original of the 
more modern 
sceptre. Another, 
of smaller size, 
was commonly borne by shepherds, herdsmen, 
rustics, and travellers, as seen in our e i 
The BActLLuM was simply a walking-stick. 
BADGE or Coonizance (in herald ). During 
the middle ages, when great heraldic displays were 
universal, the badge was adopted as a mark of 
distinction ; it was somewhat similar to a CREST, 
but not worn upon the helmet, and occasional! 
embroidered upon the sleeves of servants and fol- 
lowers, on the caparisons of horses, and on robes 
of state ; they were also introduced on Seals and in 
the details of Gothic edifices, as well as for the 
signs of Inns. The Cross of St. George has from 
the time of Edward III. been the badge both of 
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our kings and the nation. Its use was fora while 
nearly superseded during 
the wars of 

when this flower, red or 
white, became the 

of the rival houses. The 
Thistle is the of 
Scotland, and the Harp 
of Ireland. For a long 
period badges were of con- 
siderable importance, and 
the legislature frequently 
interfered to prevent their 
being worn by any but 
the personal retuiners and 
servants of the nobility, 
but they have gradual 
fallen into disuse, an 
are now aay forgotten.* 

BADGER seers Fr.) Brushes made 
of the hair of the Badger are used in oil-painting 
as softeners, for blending or melting the pigments, 
as it were, into each other, and imparting a smooth- 
ness to the surface. They differ in form from the 
brushes with which the pigments are applied, being 
open and spreading at the end, like a dusting- 
brush. The use of these brushes is much to be 
deprecated ; it belongs to the degenerate method 
of painting; “they are the veritable form- 
destroyers.’’+ 

BAINBERGS (BeErn-Bercen, German.) Shin 
guards. The term for 
the greaves or jambs first 
used by the military as 
an additional protection, 
less vulnerable than the 
——_ with — 
the was protected. 
They fisst appear upon 
the monumental effigies 
of the thirteenth century, 
and led to the entire 
adoption of plate-armour. 
Our illustration is ob- 
tained from the brass 
of Sir John De Creke, 
in Westley Waterless 
Church, Cambridgeshire. 
It is of the age of 
Edward III., and very 
clearly exhibits the mix- 
ture of chain-mail with 

; plate, which was then 
usual in the knightly caparison. 
_BALDACHIN, Batpacuino (Jtal.) A tent- 
like covering or canopy of wood stone or metal, on 
the exterior as well as interior of buildings, over 
portals and altars, thrones, beds, &c., either sup- 
ported on columns, suspended from the roof, or 
projecting from a wall. The Italian word corres- 
ponds to our CANoPy, signifying a piece of furni- 
ture carried or fixed over sacred things, or the 
seats of kings and persons of distinction ; but the 
term has a more extended sense in other countries, 
They were formerly common over fire-places, and 
many still exist in this country. Those of the 
Eastern fireplaces in the Giirzenich hall at Cologne 
are remarkable; they are pyramidal in form, and 
of perforated work, similar to those in the Cathedral 
at Regensburg, placed over the altar; the font 
has a similar Baldachin, The Baldachin in St. 
Peter’s at Rome, placed over the bodies of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, the work of Bernini, is among the 
most celebrated ; it is the largest work of the kind 
in bronze, ‘*an enormous concetto of architecture,” 
but it is not destitute of ingenuity, brilliancy, and 
grandeur. Over the marriage-gate of the Upper 
Church of St. Mary at Bamberg, is a splendid 
specimen of an ancient German Baldachin, pro- 
Jecting from the wall, it is supported by two 
slender pillars, and is remarkable for elegance of 
form. These structures afforded opportunities for 
a rich development of ancient German Art. The 
form of the Baldachin, for the most part, is square, 
but there still remain many of hexagonal shape, 
executed towards the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, having metal ornaments. Statucs were 
placed under small Baldachins in the churches and 
houses of the old German style; for example, the 

















* It is lamented by a writer in the Retrospective Review 
(N. 8. vol. i.), “that so beautiful an appendage of rank to 
fortune should not be more general; the general adoption 
of embroidered badges would give employment to a much 
greater number of industrious ple, than might at first 
be imagined, and hence, at ce. same time that they 
increased the splendour of their equipage, they would do 
infinite good to a large portion of the most useful class of 
the community.” Our cut exhibits a Medieval badge of 
bronze, the shield beautifully enamelled, and is one of 
the kind anciently worn by retainers in royal and noble 
families, 

t Vide The Art of Printing Restored to its Si and 
Surest Principles, By L. Hunpextrrunp. jon, 1849. 





statues of Agrippa and Marsilius on the facade of 
nent 


the Gii 


above men- 
tioned altar at 
Tg; 
the statues 
stand under 


ing in flowers, 
Portable Bal- 
dachins were 
chiefly used at 
the coronation 
of ——— 
and ings, 
under which 
the newly 
crowned sove- 
reign walked, 
clad in ermine 
and _ purple. 
Baldachins 


a 
== 





over beds were 
customary among the ancients, whence we have 
the word tester-bed, the roof being like a canopy, 
and representing an artificial sky. Portable Bal- 
dachins are used in the East as the necessary 
appendages of dignity. And we also find them 
carried at solemn catholic processions over the Pope, 
and sometimes at the celebration of the oath of 
allegiance. See Crnorivum. 

BALDRIC, Bavupnrick (Bauprier, Fr.) A 

lain or ornamental 
nd, belt, or gir- 
dle, worn pendant 
from the shoulder 
diagonally across 
the body, to the 
waist, and employed 
to suspend a sword, 
er, or horn, 
much used by war- 
riors in ancient and 
feudal times. It 
frequently encircled 
the waist, and as an 
ornamental appen- 
dage served to de- 
note the rank of 
the wearer.* 
BALSAM, 
Canapa, is the 
product ofa fir-tree, 
abies balsameu, 
which grows abun- 
dantly in Canada. 
It has the consis- 
tence of honey when fresh, is of a very pale yellow 
colour, and of an a ble odour. When genuine, 
it should be completely soluble in pure turpentine, 
forming with it a beautiful glassy colourless var- 
nish, called crystal varnish, and much used for 
varnishing maps, a drawings. It is often 
called Balm of Gilead. 

BALSAM OF COPAIBA or Coparva, CaPrvt. 
An Oleo-Resin usually obtained from 8. America, 
by making deep incisions in the trunks of trees ; it 
is liquid, of an oily consistence, transparent, of a 
strong odour, nauseous acrid taste, and of a pale 
straw-colour; soluble in alcohol, ether, and oils, 
but insoluble in water. It possesses the | pe pl 
of drying, and has been recommended and used as 
a vehicle in oil-painting, as a varnish, and as a 
substitute for linseed-oil in printer’s ink. 

BALTEUS (Lat.) The ancient Baldric used 
to suspend the sword, ° 
dagger, or quiver; usu- 
all ade of leather, 
and frequently richly or- 
namented. It was worn 
over the right shoulder 
when used to sustain the 
sword, and over the left 
to support the dagger 
when worn on the right 


side. 
BAMBOCCIATA, 
Bumpocctapa, Ital. 
AMBOCHADE, Fr.) Rus- 
tic. This term is applied 
to a class of compositions 
which represent nature 
in an every-day rustic 














* A curious specimen of an ornamental Baldric, deco- 
rated with bells, is given above, from an illumination in 
Royal MS., 15 D. 3, executed toward the end of the four- 
teenth century. 


and Seay ames embracing the most ordin 
actions of life, such as fairs, festivals, &c., an 
unlike the elevated style of painting, does not 
abstract from natural accidents and deformities 
without seeking to exaggerate the whims of nature 
—but on the contra — itself to represent her 
naively, and herein the Bampocctata ranks higher 
than compositions of Grotesque figures with 
which it must not be confounded. This particular 
le of GENRE painting was soe by Teniers, 
an Ostade and Brower, but Peter Van Laar first 
introduced it into Rome about the year 1626; he, 
on account of his deformity, was called In Bam- 
BOCCIO, or the Cripple, and fixed his unfortunate 
soubriquet to the style in which he excelled. 
Painting can only admit of Bambocciata in the 
same way it does the be egy en ae in it 
only res of small size. Sculpture absolutely 


rejects both. 
ANDEROLLE, Banngnotie. A Banner or 
, usually about a 
ya uare, several 


of which were carried 
at the sonepele > 
great. They generally 
display the ye of 
the matches of the 
deceased’s ancestors, 
especially of those 
which brought hon- 
ours or estates into 
the family: these 
Arms fill the entire 
flag, which is on some 
occasions fringed with 
the princi metal 
and colour of the arms 
of the deceased.* 
BANNER, (BAnniére, Hy | Under this 
general term are included all those indications 
of authority, command, rank, or dignity used in 
civil, mili , or religious affairs, which are 
known as Standards, Ensigns, Flags, Colours, 
Pennons, Pendants, Gonfannons, &c. ; they usually 
consist of a piece of velvet, silk (taffeta), or 
other textile material, either of one uniform 
colour, or parti-coloured, fastened to the upper 
art of a staff or pole, generally hanging loose, 
but sometimes fastened to a kind of wooden frame- 
work ; they are of various forms and sizes,¢ and 
frequently richly ornamented with tassels and 
fringe. In Catholic counfries, Banners form an 
important feature in religious services, processions, 
&c., to which they impart great splendour; before 
the ‘Reformation, all the monasteries in England 
had Banners preserved in their wardrobes, from 
which they were brought on anniversaries, festivals 
and other important occasions, and sometimes 
displayed on the battle field; these religious 
Banners contained a representation of some par- 
ticular saint or symbol, such as the Cross, or the 
icture of Jesus Christ.[ The military Banner, or 
TANDARD consti- 
tuted the rallying 
point of the forces 
under one general 
commander; be- 
sides this, in feudal 
times, the King’s 
own Banner, the 
Banners contri- 
buted by the reli- 
= societies, the 
anners of the 
nobles and other 
leaders were 
brought into the 
field as well as in- 
to tournaments 
and other page- 
ants, such as coro- 
nations, funerals, 
&c,, where their profusion and variety must 
have imparted great —— and picturesque 
effect to the scene. It does not appear that 
military Banners were used by the ancients, the 
Standards seen on monumental remains appear 
to be entirely carvings in wood and metal. In 




















* Vide A Glossary of Terms used in British ne 
Oxford, 1847, The engraving represents the Bannerol 
which was placed at the of Cromwell at his magni- 
ficent funeral, and exhibits his arms :—sabie, a lion ram- 
pant, argent; impaling Stuart, or, on a fess checky, 
argent and azure, an escutcheon argent, debruised with a 


bend fretty, or. 

+ When used in processions, such as coronations, they 
are according to the rank of the bearer, and 
vary in size from six feet square to three feet. 

The national Sta’ of England is a religious 
Banner, being composed of the crosses of St. George, 
St. Andrew, and St. Patrick. The banner of St. beer 
in its simple originality as the flag of England, is depic' 
in our engraving. 
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hed thele Banness, and 
the several ng companies, which still retain 
them, as for instance Livery Companies of 


Lendon.* ; 

BARBARA (Sr.) The patron Saint of those who 
might otherwise die impenitent. Her attributes 
are, 1. The Cup, given her as a sign that those 
who honoured her could not die without the sacra- 
ment; 2. A Tower, her father bese shut her up 
in one when a child; 3. The Sword by which she 
was beheaded; 4. A Crown, which she wears us a 
symbol of victory and reward. St. Barbara, who 
was the patron saint of Mantua, was a favorite 
subject with the artists of the middle ages. 

aelle introduces her in the Madonna del 
Sista, onan, by the side of Mary. The St. 
Barbara painted by Beltraffio is particularly mag- 
nificent. One of the most beautiful representations 
of this Saint is a figure carved in oak depicted in 
Heideloff's Ornamentik des Mittellalters. The 
expression of the features is pure and beautiful, and 
the waving hair exquisitely carved. 

BARBITON. The name given to the Lyre of 


Apollo. 

BARNABAS (St.) | Representations of this 
saint are seldom to met with, except in the 
works of the Venetian artists. He is usually 
depicted as a venerable man, of majestic mien, 
holding the Gospel of St. Matthew in his hand. 
The subjects are chiefly taken from the Acts of 
the Apostles, and from the life of St. Paul. 

BARTHOLOMEW (Sr) Fao Ageinganenity 
depicted with a knife, and his skin in his hand. 
The horrible scene of his being flayed alive, by 
order of the chief magistrate of Albanopolis, who 
condemned him also to be crucified, has been 

inted by some artists. In these pictures, St. 
Ba holomew is represented as standing headless, 
and holding his skin with the head attached to it 
in his hand, Sometimes he carries an axe or a 
lance, but in St. Sebald’s Church at Nuremberg, 
he is drawn holding a curved knife in the left hand, 
the position of which is very a in the 
right he holds his garment. In the Last Judgment 
by Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel, Bartholo- 
mew is represented with the skin in one hand, 
while the other exhibits the martyrium. 

BARYTES, or Banyta, An alkaline earth, 
the oxide of the metal Barium, commonly found 
combined with sulphuric acid (sulphate of Larytes) 
in ponderous spar, and, united with carbonic acid, 
(carbonate of Bar tes) in the mineral Witherite. 
The sulphate of Barytes is extensively employed 
to adulterate Wuite Leap. It is also used in 
water-colour painting, and is known as ConsTANT 
Wuire, and Hume’s Peamanent Wuire. Al- 
though very ponderable, yet it does not possess 
sufficient body to work well, being scarcely visible 
when first laid on; its use is limited to miniature- 
painting, for representations of lace, &. The 
pigment known as Lemon Yellow, is erroneously 
stated to be the chromate of Barytes, but this salt 
is decomposed by the sun's rays. Lemon yellow is 
most probably chromate of strontian. 

BASALT. Common basalt is a stone bearing 
much resemblance to the lava of Vesuvius, in fact 
it may be considered as a solid coloured lava, 
which it most uently is. There are two kinds 
of Basalt. the black and the green, the latter being 
of various shades. ‘The Egyptian and Grecian 
statuaries have worked in both kinds; in the 
former they have carved animals. Only the best 
artists worked in Basalt. In front of the Balustrade 
on the northern ascent to the Capitol are two 
lions casting forth water, and splendidly carved 
in black Basalt; they are of ancient Resetien 
workmanship, In the Florentine Gallery is a 
remarkable Torso of green Basalt; it is that of a 
youthful figure, naked, powerful and finely formed, 
apparently that of an athlete, and the work is 
minutely delicate, even to the hair. Consideri 
the almost unconquerable hardness of the material 
the delicaey with which these and other works are 
finished is wonderful. + 

BASIL (St.) Representations of this saint, who 
was Bishop of Cesarea, are very rare. He is repre- 
sented in Greek pontificals barcheaded, with an 
emaciated appearance. One of the mosaics of St. 
Peter's at Rome Gontgnee by Subleyras, represents 
the Emperor Valens fainting in the presence of St. 
Basil. This work is highly ‘extolled by Lanzi. 

* The study of this su is of > 
to the Historical Palntes bas eped meyer po me 
are available, We must refer him to Meyaick’s Critical 
Enquiry into Ancient Armour, &c.. to the Retrospective 
Kewiew, vols, i. and fi, (N.S.) and to the Penn Cyelo- 


peda, from which wrmatio 
chiefly derived. =o ee mon this su t is 


tits allowed the attempt, we migh 
t give a com- 
prehensive list of works executed in this material, but we 
must content ourselves with to the works 
executed in Basalt in the collection anti- 
quities in the British Museum. 


former times C 
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BASCINET, BASINET, or BASNET. A 
bason-shaped helmet of various 
shapes, globular or conical, plain 
or uted, worn during the reigns 
of Edw II. and III., and 

Richard II. At the apex which 

is more or less pointed, we fre- 

quently find an arrangement for 

at the scarf or crest ; some- 

times a wreath of velvet, silk, or 

cloth, enriched with jewels and 

goldsmiths’ work was worn over 

the Bascinet. In actual combat 

the tilting helm was worn ever the Bascinet. See 

Meynick’s “ Illustrations of Ancsent Arms and 


Armour, : 

BASILISK. A fabulous animal said to have 
come from an egg laid by a hen thirty years old, 
and hatched by a toad in the water. This animal 
grew to an enormous size, having the body of a 
cock, the beak and claws of polished brass, and a 
long tail, which resembled three serpents, and had 
three points. The glance of the basilisk caused 
death, therefore being itself invulnerable, it could 
only be conquered by holding a mirror before it, 
when it burst, frightened at its own image. In 
Christian Art, the Basilisk is the emblem of the 
Spirit of Evil. St. Basil regards it as the type of 
a depraved woman. ; 

BASKET. A basket containing fruit and flowers 
is the peculiar attribute of St. Dorothea. 

BASONS, These vessels were used in churches 
for various purposes, such as collecting alms and 
oblations ; for washing the hands of bishops during 
the celebration of the sacred rites; to hold the cruets 


containing the wine and water—suspended with 
picketts to hold burning tapers before altars and 
shrines. They were made indifferently of silver, 
parcel or whole gilt, copper gilt, brass, either quite 
round or sex-foil, with enrichments of chasing, 
engraving, and enamelling.* 

AS-RELIEF (Basso-Retrevo, Ital.) Figures 
which have a very slight projection from the 
ground, are said to be in Bas-REL1BF (low relief), in 
contradistinction to those which are in MEZzzO- 
RELIEVO, or in ALTO-RELIEVO, The sort of compo- 
sition proper to bas-reliefs resembles that which is 
suitable for a _ in the great number of 
characters which it admits, and in the mode in 
which they are disposed upon one, two, and three 
planes, profiling them one before the other, and 
realising as painting does, the appearance of the 
effects of linear perspective; on this account Bas- 
relief has been called sculptured painting. 

BASTERNA. A kind of litter or palanquin, 


in which women were carried in the time of the 
Roman Emperors ; it resembled the Lecrica, but 
differed in being a close carriage ; it was borne by 
two mules, and similar vehicles are still in use on 
the continent. During the middle ages they were 
commonly used by the noble and wealthy, and our 
cut represents a Royal litter, from a MS. of the 
Tey ees, in the British Museum, Royal 
ib. 16. G. 6. 





* Puor'’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament and Cos- 
tume. The most interesting and beautiful enamelled 
basons of the thirteenth century are figured in WiILLE- 
Min's Monumens Frangais Inedits, vol.i. Our engraving 
exhibits one of a similar date, prepared by the Society of 
Antiquaries, and containing a series of beautifully enam- 
elled subjects connected with hunting and hawking, 








BAT, Rere-Movse. This creature, between a 
bird and a beast, was frequently introduced in 
ancient sculptures, especially under stalls. 

BATTLE-AXE. From the earliest times the 
Axe has been used as a military weapon. It is 
frequently seen depicted on ancient monuments, 
sometimes with but one head, at others, as in 
the Amazonian Axe, with two heads or 
mae ei It to a been as 

iar to nations, was not used 
the Romans. The date of its introduction into ae 








country is uncertain, but fragments of battle-axes 
have been found among Druidical remains. The 
pole-axe differed from the battle-axe, in having an 
edge on one side and asharp point on the other; it 
is considered to have been introduced by the 


ormans.* 

BATTLE-PIECE. The representation of 
battles has been made a special class of paint- 
ing. The numerous figures, persons, and inci- 
dents, the crowd, the confusion, the number, 
and sometimes the revolting character of the 
details, do not allow of this style being treated 
with anything but small figures; and by the term 
Battle-piece we usually call those pictures which are 
treated in this manner. When the figures are of 
life-size, they come under the historical class, 
Raffaelle’s Battles of Constantine, and the Battles 
of Alexander by Le Brun, are not called Battle- 
pieces, far less can those great artists be designated 
painters of Battles, which term can only be applied 
to him who chiefly oceupies himself in popons in 
the manner first mentioned. One of the most 
splendid specimens of a Battle-piece is the Pom- 
peian Mosaic of the Battle of Issus, diseovered in 
1831. The composition is of the highest order, 
and it exhibits a thorough knowledge of perspec- 
tive and foreshortening. 

BAYEUX TAPESTRY. This singular monu- 
ment of the Middle Ages consists of a web or roll of 
linen cloth or canvas, upon which a continuous 
representation of the events connected with the 
conquest of England by the Normans is worked in 
woollen thread of different colours, in the manner 
of a sampler. Its length is 214 feet and twenty 
inches in width, being divided into seventy-two 
compartments, each bearing a superscription in 


| the Latin language indicating either the subject or 


the person or persons represented. It is edged on 
both the upper and lower parts by a border repre- 
senting birds, quadru , sphinxes, and other 
similar subjects. It is traditionally said to be the 
work of Matilda, Queen to William the Con- 
queror, and presented by her to the Cathedral of 


(3) 




















| 

Bayeux, of which Odo, the Conqueror’s half-bro- 
ther, was bishop. This work possesses much his- 
torical interest and value, since it represents the 
minutest manners and customs of the earliest Nor- 
man times in England, and embraces several 
events of which no other record now exists. It 
was accurately copied by Mr. Charies 

and engraved one-fourth of the size of the original 
in the fourth volume of the Vetusta Monumenta, 
in sixteen plates. A portion is engraved above. 











* See Meynick’s [Wustrations of Ancient Armour. Our 
cut gives examples of the Axe of the time of Elizabeth, 
and the Scottish Pole-Axe, of a later date. 
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SIDEBOARD PLATES 
WITH PLASTIC ORNAMENTS. 





In the bright epoch of the cinque-cento, when 
every branch of Art lent its aid to heighten the 
sensitive pleasures of life in all their various 
and to throw a graceful veil of poetry 
even over the splendour of the rich and great, 
goldsmiths’ work, among the rest, displayed a 
iar style of delicate ornament often afford- 
ing a refined detail worthy of the overflowing 
luxuriance of a higher domain of Art. We must 
not, as is usually done, look to the works of 
Benvenuto Cellini, who had, really, no share in 
guiding the development of so naive and refined 
an expression of artistic feeling. He was accus- 
ree to treat such works rather in a spirit 
belonging only to pretensions of the highest 
order, and, in his own compositions, we find 
nothing of that innocent, almost child-like sim- 
plicity, which characterises, at the epoch we have 
named, this branch of Art-manufacture. 

In illustration of our meaning, a plate, the de- 
sign (No. 2) of which we lay before our readers, 
may afforda good and strikingexample. Thelarge 
surface of this dish (the destination of which was, 
rather to increase the splendour of a side-board, 
than to serve any purpose of immediate utility) 
is divided by successive circles into compart- 
ments of very graceful proportions. A general 
view conveys only the idea of a mass of 
arabesques which make an agreeable impression 
upon the eye even without regard to the mward 
meaning of this fantastic composition. Looking 
however a little more closely at the objects 
which seem to be concealed, rather than dis- 
tinctly brought forward, by the peculiar mode 
of arrangement, we perceive indications of that 
spirit of poetical treatment to which we have 
alluded. If we examine, in fact, the figures 
composing the frieze which surrounds the whole, 
we presently discover that the parable of the 
Prodigal Son is here represented with the same 
charming simplicity of style which we find only 
in the popular stories and ballads of the olden 
time. The character of the figures themselves 
is very peculiar, but wonderfully adapted to the 
language in which the story is originally related. 
The revelry of luxurious banquets contrasts 
forcibly with the patriarchal simplicity of the 
feast given by the happy father, who once more 
presses his beloved son to his paternal bosom— 
but above all with the touching scene represent- 
ing the unfortunate youth kneeling before the 
swine-trough. 

The moral signification of this scriptural story 
is alluded to by the figure placed in the centre, 
personifying Temperance, who sits enthroned 
between the symbols of rural industry, but who 
holds in her hand a cup of wine to cheer and 
refresh the wearied labourer when the hours of 
daily toil are over. 

The space between the moral inculcated by 
the central group and the illustration of it by 
the story surrounding the plate, is filled up by 
two successive circles composed of a rich net- 
work of lines, enclosing figures, masks, stags, 
and fruit, forming a fine arabesque pattern. 

Formerly works of this description were 
enjoyed only by the favoured few, whose wealth 
enabled them to appropriate such rare and 
precious specimens of artistical skill. The pro- 
cess of electrotyping has now, by its power of 
infinite multiplication, brought them within 
reach of the many, who with moderate, even 
limited, means, may thus surround themselves 
with the choicest productions of genius. 

Mr. Elkington who has received a finely 
chased model of this plate from Rome, has multi- 
plied it by the above process, and thus offers to 
the public the opportunity of becoming posses- 
sors of this beautiful specimen of medieval 
workmanship. 

Nearly to the same epoch belongsasacramental 
plate, (No. 5) which, in a style modified by its 
sacred destination, represents angels ho! the 
instruments of the Passion, surrounded by 
arabesques, which enclose them in mandorle- 
shaped figures. In the centre appears the 
Resurrection, offering a strikin; yet consolatory 
onan to those symbols of death and martyr- 

om. 


Pi meee ee of es this plate has inspired the Duke de 
e idea of a composition conceived in an ogous irit (No. 1.) It represents the six 
the week, with Sunday in the centre. The latter is indivated by tho uadriga of the Sun mee 
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have received their names. 


the former appear as the gods from whom the days of the 
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An arabesque plant, taken from the sylphium on the beautiful coins of Cyrene, forms the connect- 
ing link between the discs peas the six Two griffins are placed upon the con- 
Fo which spring from each side of the plant, and each rests its paw upon the medallions 
enclosing the figures of the gods. The whole composition is in that pure Greek style, a 
more extensive acquaintance with which we have lately learned to appreciate from vase-pictures, 
and in which the learned Duke is a most profound connoisseur. 
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This is intended for a dessert-plate, and it is, indeed, a graceful idea to present fruit or swect- 
meats upon @ ground decorated with the symbol of a day of rest and enjoyment, and 
by those of six preceding days of labour. 
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series latter does not t a simple succession, but rather an antistrophic 

i me ee eapocemmtation ohopted Ove by Raphael in his wonderful mosaics of the 

in @ pure and conscientious style by Mr. Gruner. Luna, riding 

a dark veil, represents Monday, and may be considered as 

the bright splendour of 

his four foaming steeds, 

waves, opposite to the 

(Monday) Lundi We 

drawing on his greaves 

upon the toils of war. 

ercury (Mercredi) in 

ready to — the com- 

i is enthroned opposite to 

ce in > oa a were, of the whole week 

(Jeudi—Giovedi). His awful majesty is tempered by the appearance of Venus (Vendredi) ; and 

the whole is concluded by Saturn, who, devouring his own children, em the series to = 
end. Every figure may easily be recognised by its peculiar character, as well as by the symbo 

which distinguish the ‘ifferent gods; and a very slight degree of classical knowledge is sufficient 

to enable one to understand and enjoy the poetical language in which those graceful ideas 
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are expressed. The execution of this design displays a refinement which has hitherto onl 
been effected by carefully engraved dies. copes we is, however, the only process by whic 
a perfect fac-simile of so large a surface can be reproduced without deteriorating from the original 
sharpness of execution. This also is now to be obtained at a trifling expense compared with the enor- 
mous sums paid in former times by princes and noblemen for high finish in works of this description. 


A plate, intended for fruit, presents the mask of a little Bacchus ornamented crown 
tnnloowen, which form a basket ready to receive the bounteous gifts of that god by ebon a 
tree and every product of the garden was protected (Nos. 3 and 4.) The idea is a pleasing 











one, that from underneath a mass of heaped-up 
fruits, ually appears, uncovered, the smiling 
face of a deity to whom mankind owe the 
choicest treasures of the garden and the orchard. 
eee as po ae — — plate would 

ve an no less brilliant le, in 
combination with the other (described ak ~ 
according to the fashion of former days. In 
order to render it available for a table, a stand 
has been added in an appropriate style, com- 
posed of the twining roots and branches of trees 
upon which the plate rests, like a sun-flower on 
its stem, clasped round with ivy and embellished 
with shells and flowers. 

The so-called Lazzaroni plate presents a rich 
Alhambra-like pattern, which up the inter- 
stices between the wires of a light basket-work, 
forming the motive of the whole basin (No. 6.) The 
interior is composd of a net-work of lines of the 
same character laid upor a dead back-ground. 
This portion contrasts by its flatness with the 
richness of the border and that of the inner 
circle, in the centre of which appears an Italian 
lazzaroni, bearing on his arm baskets loaded with 
fruit from the lovely shores of Sorrento. Those 
who have inhaled the balmy air of those charm- 
ing regions will be able to appreciate the merit 
of this design, in which, under the squalid 
wretchedness of the Italian beggar, the practised 
eye can yet discover, and render available for the 
purposes of Art, traces of that inborn nobility 
and grace which characterise the present race 
of this country. 

We conclude with a general remark i 
the manufacture of similar objects, which hitherto 
have only been found in the dining-room and on 
the beaufets of princes and the high aristocracy, 
their reproduction being not less expensive 
than the number of them was limited by the 
character of the workmanship itself. ere 
existed in those times only two processes by 
which such works could be multiplied, neither 
of which afforded the certainty and facility 
requisite for manufacturing purposes. We 
allude to the arts of embossing, chasing, and 
fire-casting. The latter encounters extraordi 
difficulties in the management of large surfaces, 
and even if the results were less coarse, much 
inconvenience arises from the great bulk of 
metal necessarily employed in this process. Both 
modes of treatment, however, require the aid of 
handicraft, which entirely excludes the mecha- 
nical means requisite for the re-production of 
refinements, after all, not to be obtained by 
other methods. 

Electrotyping, on the contrary, preserves the 
slightest and finest details of beauty in the 
original work, and affords to sculpture the same 
advantages which the arts of design have for 
many centuries enjoyed by means of copper, 
steel, and wood engraving, including the use of 
woodcuts. Neither are the advantages which 
this mode of re-production offers, in any way 
diminished by want of solidity in the material 
employed. To artists of fertile invention this 
discovery presents a wide field for the exercise 
and display of their powers before the eyes of a 
public eagerly desirous of participating in the 
more refined enjoyments of Art, and affords to the 
public itself the means of fully i 
newly-awakened taste for a higher and 
expression of artistic feeling.* 

Emm Bracy. 











* These beautiful specimens of galvano-plastic work- 
manship are to be found in the elegantly fitted up show- 
room of Messrs. Elkington. These gentlemen, with the 
most praiseworthy skill and perseverance, are now ex- 
erting themselves for the re-production and multiplication 
of the finest specimens of ancient and modern art-manu- 
factures, adapted to the wants of the present day. The 
models are for the most part furnished by the galvano- 
plastic works established in Rome by Dr. Emil Braun, 
Secretary to the Archwological Institute in that city. 
Dr. Braun’s learning and refined taste in Art eminently 
qualify him for the direction of such works, which are 
executed by skilful artists regularly trained for the pur- 
pose; electrotyping requires a totally different method 
from the old process of chasing and fire-casting, by which, 
more especially from the latter, mere slovenly copies were 
generally produced, instead of the genuine fac-similes pro- 
duced by the electrotype—Ep. A.J. 
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COLIN AND LUCY. 


Drawn by E. M. Ward, A.R.A. Engraved by F. Branston. 





THE BONNIE BAIRNS. 


Drawn by E. Corbould. Engraved by J. Bastin. 
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BRITISH BALLADS. * 


-_—— + 


is now several years since the earlier portions 
Pr. beoutifully illustrated volumes were first 
presented to the public, and, inasmuch ‘as th 
were published serially, a considerable time ela 
ere they were com leted ; but even this is so far 
back, that comparatively few of the present readers of 
the Art-Journal, can be aware of the existence of the 
work from the specimens of the engravings which 
we introduced when the publication was brought 
to a close in 1844. The recent demand for a re- 
issue, in its completed form, would of itself be 
sufficient justification for a notice at this time ; 
but putting aside any pues: feeling we may have 
in the success of a work which, during its proaress, 
was truly a labour of love, ~~ for which, 
fore, it is unnecessary to apologise; sure we are 
that most of our readers will thank us for placing 
before them, on the two preceding pages, examples 
of the exquisite wood-cuts that adorn the volumes, 
and which it is not too much to say, are among the 
finest that modern Art has produced. 

The pri object of the editor of the “ Book of 
British B ”* was to show that English artists 
were as capable of excelling in this branch of Art 
as those of Germany and France, although it had 
long been the fashion with critics to extol the one 
and to decry the other; the encomiums bestowed 
on the work as its successive numbers appeared, 
were sufficient to prove that he had j rightly. 
In selecting our native “‘ ballads” as the arena for 
the display of native ‘‘Art,”’ he had a twofold object: 
to offer to the public a collection of the best of these 
quaint but heart-stirring songs, culled from the 
masses of inferior or objectionable compositions by 
which previous compilers had too frequently 
surrounded them; and to give the artists every 
variety of subject for the exercise of their —_ 
tive pencils, To accomplish the first of 

yu the collections of Percy, Evans, Ritson, 

inkerton, Scott, Motherwell, Jamieson, Buchan, 
Herd, and many others less widely-known, werelaid 
undercontribution; whilein ing out thesecond 
he secured the services of Messrs. Herbert, R.A., 
Creswick, A.R.A., Redgrave, A.R.A., E.M. Ward, 
A.R.A., F, W. Pickersgill, A.R.A., W. P. Frith, 
A.R.A., Tenniel, E. Corbould, J. N. Paton, 
R.S.A., Townsend, Fairholt, Franklin, Selous, 
J. Gilbert, H. Warren, and numerous other artists 
of established reputation. The engravi were 
entrusted to essrs. Orrin Smith, ton, 
Williams, Dalziel, Nicholls, Walmsley, Bastin, 
Armstrong, Landells, Vizetelly, Green, &c., &c. 
Among both these classes of artists are some who 
may date back their professional success to the 
time when their names first appeared in connection 
with the ‘‘ Book of British Ballads.” 

The two volumes contain fifty-two poems, many 
of them being of considerable length; each ballad 
is prefaced by two pages, with decorative borders 
of introductory matter, giving its history and sup- 
plying such information concerning the subject as 
it was possible to obtain ; then follows the 
itself, each with a head-piece and tail-piece, of the 
size and character shown in the annexed specimens. 
The intervening occupied by the successive 
stanzas are a ished with woodcuts, also 
descriptive of the text, so that there is not a single 
page without its appropriate illustration. 

“The Bonnie Bairns” is taken from Allan 
sunainghanes “Songs of Scotland;” it begins 

us :— 

“ The lady she walk’d in yon wild wood 
Aneath the hollin tree, 

And she was aware of two bonnie bairns 
Were running at her knee.” 

“The Beggar’s Daughter of Bednall Green’? is 
a well known old ballad, the original of which is 
preserved in the British Museum. “The Eve of 
St. John” is from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, and 
describes a ic occurrence which tradition assigns 
to a particular locality in ee Tickell 
the friend of Addison, was the aut or of * Colin and 

ucy ;” it is an exquisite example o! = 
tively modern ballad, roake > meng thetic, true 
to nature; it refers to an incident in Irish life, 
which is supposed to have passed under the obser- 
ba of the poet. , 

specimens of the engravings here given, an 

these few lines of explanatory ane serve to 
show the nature and the plan of the work. Of the 
admirable style in which the illustrations are ex- 
ecuted, we may speak without being deemed 


egotistical ; they have seldom or never been sur- 
passed ; the only merit claimed by the editor is 
that of having in the hands of the artists, 


materials which they have so well applied to his 
purpose and their own reputation. 


* The Book of British Ballads. Edited by S.C: Hall, 


Esq., F.8.A. Published by G. Virtue, 25, Paternoster Row. 








ON MURAL PAINTING. * 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


I MENTIONED in a ing number of this 
Journal, that several kinds of mural painting 
were practised in Italy, with some of re pm 
are well acquainted, while others are, as yet, 
only partially known and described. I proceed 
now to offer some further observations on the 
present state of some of the mural paintings of 
northern Italy, in order to assist those interested 
in the subject, and who may not have the oppor: 
tunity of i observations, in 
determining what situations should be chosen, 
what processes should be adopted, and what 
colours should be used, so as to ensure the 
beauty and durability of mural paintings. 

It is easy to perceive that the worst enemies 
with which this kind of painting has to contend, 
are damp, and the careless preparation of the 
wall. The action of damp on mural paintings is 
insidious ; it frequently operates unseen, until 
the injury has gone too far to be arrested by the 
skill of man, and perhaps the first indication of 
its existence is the commencement of decay in 
the picture. A knowledge of the way in which 
damp operates on buildings, and of the means 
of preventing injuries to paintings from this 
cause, involves a i uaintance with 

i and especially with the chemistry 
of architecture—for this science, like are 
and agriculture, has also its chemistry. I 
not venture to make any remarks on this subject; 
I will merely observe, among those to whom, 
in all questions connected with Art, we alwa 
look for examples, the old Italian painters, 
Arts of painting and architecture were frequently 
united in the same person; and indeed, when 
these artists were so y called to 
decorate churches and other public buildi a 
knowledge of architecture was essential to the 
production of a harmonious effect. It would be 
easy to multiply instances of painters who were 
celebrated for their skill in architecture, but it 
will be sufficient to refer to Giotto among the 
earlier masters, and to Michael Angelo and 
Raffaelle among the cinquecentisti. Among the 
architects who were also painters may be men- 
tioned Leon Batista Alberti, Bramante, and 
Sansovino. 

The visible effects of damp on pictures are, 
however, sometimes so obvious, that many useful 
lessons may be learned from studying the present 
appearance of mural paintings, without possess- 
ing a deep knowledge of the pri causes of 
their decay. I will mention a few quretiens 
which occurred to me on this subject, first pre- 

ising that in some cases p causes the 
Pp ing to fall off, while in others it destroys 
the colours. Generally ing, the intonaco 
adheres firmly to the in the frescoes at 
Milan, Novara, Bergamo, and Brescia, but the 
damp, ascending from the earth, and beginning 
oe ee ee 
sumes the colour. The ee on —_ 

uently in a better state of preservation 
re mmr ard oe ms In ceiling- 
frescoes those parts always fade first, where the 
roof joins a the pro- 
gressof ma preven y 
“ it would be a safe plan not to 
a fresco-painting within four or five feet 
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greater facility, was accustomed 
spread over the whole surface a coat of 
“morello di sale” whi i 


colours. The use of a pigment of this nature, 
may have occasioned the partial destruction of 
one of the paintings in the Monastero i 

before-mentioned. The picture is aoustelin 2 
corner of the building, and while the draperies 


on the spaces formerly covered by the 
flesh, the form only of which remains. Had 
damp alone been the cause of this injury, its 
effects would have been more equally distri- 
buted, instead of being confined to the flesh. 


Vasari informs us, that in his time 
were sometimes taken to secure the walls on 


from the effects of damp; had this been alwa: 
the cate we should not now have to regret the 
loss of so many valuable pictures. The 

with which early mural paintings adhere to 
wall cannot escape observation ; it 
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precludes the supposition of its having been 

nted entirely in fresco. The painting is older 
in atyle than might be anticipated from the date, 
and is a proof that there was, at the period when 
this picture was painted, little communication 
between the schools of painting in the moun- 
tainous districts of Savoy, and the Milanese 
school over which da Vinci was then 
presiding. The background of the picture had 
»robably been blue, but is now a blackish green. 

e headdress of the Virgin is vermilion, and 
around the picture is an arabesque border also 
of vermilion, shaded with the usual dark-red 
colour. The former colour, as well as the white, 
is very bright, the paint is laid on in such body 
as to show the marks of the brush, and the 
shadows are softened, not hatched. The picture 
has a polished or glazed surface, and as the 
marks of the brush are visible, this polish must 


have been produced by the application of some | 


substance of an unctuous nature on the surface, 
and not by friction. The purity and bright- 


ness of the white paint preclude the idea of an _ 


cleo resinous varnish having been used. 

Another example of a thin intonaco may be 
seen on one of the mural paintings of a later 
date, in the Church of Sta. Maria delle Grazie, at 
Milan. The intonaco, and indeed the colours 
also in this picture are so thin, that the shape 
and colour of the bricks are seen through them. 

It was frequently the custom of the earlier 
painters to execute in relief certain parts of the 
picture, such as the glories of saints, crowns, 
and similar ornaments, in metal. Montorfano 
has done this in the large fresco before-mentioned 
in the Refectory of the Convent of Sta. Maria 
delle Grazie. ese ornaments in relief, which 
were frequently gilded, were adopted occasion- 
ally even so late as the time of Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
by whom they were occasionally used. An ex- 
ample of these relievi occurs in one of the 
frescoes by this artist in the Gallery of Brera. 

A close examination of the mural paintings of 
different periods in Upper Italy, makes us aware 
that a material change took place, probably to- 
wards the latter part of the XVIth century, not 
only as regards the state of the surface, but 
the handling also. In early mural paintings, 


such as those by Giovenone, Amb:uogio Bor- | 


gognone, Avanzi, and others, the shades are 


softened, and the hatchings are not so apparent as | 


in those by later masters. In the frescoes of 
Luini and Gaudenzio Ferrari, the flesh-colour 


has been first painted, and then the dark shades | 


have been hatched upon it, these paintings 
have, moreover, a smooth and shining surface ; 


in some of the modern Italian frescoes, on the | 
contrary, the shadows are painted first, and the | 


flesh-colour hatched above them ; the surface of 
these pictures is rough and granular, and does 
not shine. The hatchings in the frescoes by the 
Carracci in the Palazzo Fava at Bologna, although 
at least twelve feet from the ground, are dis- 
tinetly visible, and from this cause the paintings 
appear unfinished and sketchy. 
fe grave inhabitants of the cold North can 
searcely realise the effect of the facades of 
houses in a whole street being adorned with 
frescoes glowing with the liveliest colours; yet | 
we know that this was not unusual in Italy, and | 
the remains, among many others, of the paintings | 
by the Campi in one of the streets of Cremona, | 
and those by Lattanzio Gambara on the facades 
of many houses in Brescia, still exist, and bear | 
witness of the fact. These touching mementos 
of former prosperity, dear to the moralist as the | 
ange recal to the mind the palmy days of | 
taly, when her merchants were princes, and the | 
streets of her cities were thronged with gay | 
cavaliers and noble ladies clad in the rich and | 
picturesque costume of the cinque-cento. 
Of the numerous frescoes painted at different 


periods in Italy on walls exposed to the air, the | 
greater part are in a ruinous condition; some | 


are entirely obliterated, while of others there 
remain only a few patches of colour, which 
appear bright and lively when compared with 

bare walls which surround them. These 
colours are chiefly of the warm kind, yellows 
and reds ; the cooler colours, such as blue and 
green, having frequently disappeared ; occasion- 
ally, however, even the blues and greens also 
are preserved, but the design is often so nearly 


effaced as to be scarcely distinguishable. This 
is the case with many of the external frescoes by 
Lattanzio Gambara at Brescia; some however are 
nearly perfect. The prevailing colours are warm 
yellows and reds, with little blue, the last named 
colour is in one instance well preserved. The 
surface of these frescoes is uneven, and the dust, 
lodging on them, conceals great part from sight. 
Injudicious attempts have been made to clean 
and restore some of these paintings, and the 
| consequence is, that they are in a worse state 
than before; the restorations have, therefore, 
; been discontinued. 
On the south wall of the town of Bassano, not 
far from the yard of the Albergo della Luna, and 
' on the south side of the wall (which is built of 
brick) are the remains of two external paintings 
in fresco. The figures are not quite so as 
life; the one on the right hand, the whole of 
the head and face of which has been destroyed 
| by violence, appears, from the drapery and 
| accessories, to —s a bishop. The intonaco, 
which is very thin, is damaged on the lower 
parts of the pictures, but the part left adheres 
firmly to the wall. The surface of the fresco is 
smooth and shining like glass, and as far as my 
recollection serves me, the colours are blended 
without hatchings. The colours—a fine red 
earth, a copper-green, and a mixed colour formed 
by the addition of yellow to the green—are 
extremely bright and vivid ; and as these colours 
must have been exposed to the noon-day sun for 
a very long period, it is a sufficient proof that 
| they do not fade by exposure to light, and that 
if the intonaco can be made durable, the picture 
will last. It appears to be established beyond a 
doubt, that the fading of the colours in fresco- 
painting, where the proper colours are used, is 
to be attributed entirely to the action of damp 
and defective intonachi. 

Compared with Verona and other cities of the 
north of Italy, frescoes enjoy but a brief exist- 
ence at Venice. The external frescoes, by Tin- 
toretto, on the facade of the Casa Marcello a San 
Trovaso, mentioned by Boschini, are nearly 
obliterated; the figure of Cybele, and the 
wheels of her chariot, are just visible. Casa 
Marcello is now called “Ca Tofete.” The side 
of this palazzo is distant about twenty feet from 
that of the Palazzo Bolani, and on the side of 
the latter, facing the Ca Tofete, and about ten 
| or twelve feet (as it appears to me) from the 
ground, is an architectural painting in the man- 
ner of Paolo Veronese ; I mean as to the style 
of the architecture. This fresco is quite fresh 
| and perfect, but the blue of the sky is rather 
heavy, and the painting is quite different in 
character from those on the Ca Tofete, and yet 
| tradition ascribes this also to Tintoretto: it is 

supposed, however, by those who are better 
informed, to have been painted about the end 
of the seventeenth or the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Had it existed in Boschini's 
time (1674) he would undoubtedly have men- 
tioned it as well as the other frescoes at Venice. 
On the exterior of a palace near the Ca d'Oro, 
(so called from the gilding with which it was 
formerly decorated, which is sti!l visible in parts) 
| on the Canal Grande, in the same city, are the 
remains of a fresco by Visentini, which must 
have faced nearly west; the colours which are 
chiefly red, yellow, and green, are extremel 
vivid, but the surface of the fresco is so med 
injured that it is difficult to trace with the eye 
the forms of the figures ; a female figure is still, 
however, tolerably perfect. 

Some few external frescoes are at the present 
time in such a perfect state as to make one 
desire to penetrate the secret of their preserva- 
tion : some of the best preserved of these paint- 
| ings are sheltered either by a loggia or by a 
projecting roof; but this is not always the case, 
and the frescoes by Cam nola, over the prin- 
cipal door of the Church of 8. Antonio, and 
elsewhere at Padua, are instances of frescoes 
| having received no injury from long exposure 
| to the air without any protection of this kind. 
| The great technical defect of these pictures by 
| Campagnola is that the blues have acquired a 
heavy indigo colour, but this defect is by no 
means peculiar to paintings in the open air. 

Generally speaking, external frescoes at Bo- 
logna, when protected by a portico or loggia, 











are well preserved ; blue is, as usual, the colour 
least durable, although, in many cases, this 
stands well. I thought I could distinguish by 
the difference in the colour, that in some frescoes 
smaltino had been used instead of the usual 
blue; the former has always somewhat of a red 
tint; the latter is of a purer blue, or inclines 
slightly to green ; but in the frescoes under the 
arcades of S. Francisco (now the post-office), 
painted by the scholars of the Carracci, the usual 
blue pigment has been used, and the deepest 
shades of blue are not darker than sky-blue, or 
the pigment called “ Biadetto,” or “ Turchino,” 
except in one instance, namely, the sash of the 
mad woman, who is springing over a chair placed 
upon a table (an exquisite picture, full of life 
and nature), where the colour is deeper and 
brighter, and resembles ultramarine. In one of 
these frescoes is a boy in a recumbent posture 
dressed entirely in blue; in this instance the 
colour has remained, but the shades have fled, 
and the blue is of one uniform tint. 

These frescoes are by various masters, and 
the different styles of painting are distinguish- 
able as you walk along under them, as well in 
the design as in the costume and colouring: 
the figures in many Of the paintings are as large 
as life; in others they are small, a variation in 
size which does not add to the effect, the eye 
being unprepared for the change. The tone of 
colouring is light and aerial, and harmonises 
with the blue (of the same depth as Turchino 
in the darkest parts), the pure colours being 
used as darks, and relief being produced by the 
addition of white, not of dark pigments, and 
thus is secured that lightness of effect which 
characterises the best frescoes. Generally 
speaking, the intonaco is even, but in some of 
these paintings the surface is undulating, and 
on these the dust has lodged so as greatly to 
obscure the picture. The outline of all has 
been marked out on the wet intonaco (as we see 
by the smooth line) with a large nail or other 
tool, and in many cases this has been done with 
so heavy a hand that the dust has lodged in the 
deep indentation, and the figures appear to be 
outlined with white chalk. This defect is parti- 
cularly —— in the figure of a man in the 
foreground of one fresco, where the strongly 
developed muscles have a hard white outline. 

The colours used, appear to have been earths, 
except the blue, and one yellow drapery, which 
is extremely vivid and out of harmony with the 
rest, and which is too bright to have been ochre. 

These frescoes are painted on the upper part 
of the arcades, so that it is impossible for the 
rain to touch them. Their present appearance, 
and that of the other frescoes to which I have 
alluded, are a confirmation of what I have before 
remarked, namely, that there is no doubt of the 
permanence of the earthy colours in fresco; the 
difficulty consists in preparing an intonaco which 
shall be proof against the injuries arising from 
damp.” 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 


CHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC COLOURS. 
It, INDIGO, &e, 


Ixpico is perhaps the most important of all the 
colours produced by the vegetable kingdom. 
The plants which yield this valuable substance 
are few in number; they belong to the genera 
Indigofera, Isatis and Nerium, but nearly all the 
Indigo of commerce is produced from the first 
ofthese. The Jndigofera are leguminous plauts 
which are indigenous to the equatorial climates. 
The Indigofera anil, a native of tropical America, 
is cultivated in that region extensively, while in 
the East and West Indies, the Indigofera tinctoria 
is the plant which claims the most attention. 
This genus Jndigofera includes a great many 
productive species, all of which are natives of 
the warmer regions of the earth; but some of 
the plants which produce Indigo, as the Jsatis 
tinctoria, or Woad, and the Polygonum tinctorium, 
are found in the more temperate climates, the 
former growing in many parts of England and 


° To be continued. 
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Ireland, and being cultivated in large quantities 
in Belgium and France. At present the largest 
quantities of Indigo are produced in Bengal, 
where it forms a leading branch of the East 
India Company's trade, and in Guatemala; but the 
litical state of Mexico and the Texas has much 
interfered with the Indigo trade of central 
America. z : 

The Indigo is secreted in the cellular tissue 
of the leaf, and it remains colourless so long as 
the tissue is perfect.—When the leaves wither, 
oxygen is absorbed—a process of slow combus- 
tion indeed takes place—they become covered 
with many small blue . which are indica- 
tions that the coloured Indigo has begun to form, 
and that the season for collecting them has 
arrived. 

Dioscorides mentions Jndicon, and Pliny 
describes Jndicum as a blue pigment believed to 
have been brought from India, and used in paint- 
ing and dyeing: there is not much doubt but 
these authors describe substances of the same 
kind as our Indigo. Dioscorides says the Jndicon 
was scraped from the sides of the pans in which 
the infusion of the leaves producing the colour 
was placed; and Pliny speaks of two kinds, one 
of which adheres to reeds in the form of scum 

and slime, and the other obtained as a crust 
upon the sides of the yessel in which it is pro- 
duced. The Jndicum, Pliny says, belongs to the 
astringent medicines, and was employed to 
cleanse and heal wounds. 

A very careful examination into the history of 
Indigo hasbeen made by Beckmann, and published 
in his “ History of Inventions and Discoveries,” 
to which we are principally indebted for the 
following interesting facts. Beckmann appears 
to think that the ancient authors comprehended 
many very different productions under the name 
of Indicon, and that the Nigrum Indicumof Arrian, 
Galen, Paulus AZgineta, and others, was merely 
some Indian substance of a carbonaceous 
character. At the same time from his examina- 
tion of the works of Avicenna and the other 
Arabian Physicians, he believes them to have 
been perfectly acquainted with the Indigo or 
Indian woad from a very early period. In 1193, 
indigum is named as one of the articles which 
paid duty at Bologna. 

Marco Polo, who wrote his travels in the 
thirteenth century, states that he saw the Indigo 
plant in China, and he describes the mode of 
preparing the dye from it in that country. 
Nicolas Conti, in the year 1444, mentions endego 
among the articles of merchandise from Candiar. 
The native woad appears to have been long 
used for dyeing blues and purples by the Italians 
and other European nations, as well as by our 
Anglo-Saxon fathers. The Italians were the first 
people who employed the Indigo of the East 
instead of the woad, and arrived at any degree 
of perfection in their process of dyeing with it. 
Its use rapidly extended over Europe ; Vasco de 
Gama probably introduced Indigo into Portugal 
on the return of that navigator from the East 
Indies; and in 1516 we find Barbosa, a Portu- 
guese, who accompanied Magelhaen, has given 
the value of good Indigo at Calecut. 

There appears to have been a great struggle 
between those who employed the indigenous 
woad, and those by whom Indigo was gradually 
introduced into Europe. We find even sove- 
reigns forbidding by edict the introduction of 
Indigo, and the people of the Netherlands are 
particularly censured for the part which they 
took in its importation. Indigo was represented 
as being a most destructive article, and went by 
the name of the devil's dye. Even in England 
the use of Indigo was long kept back, from an 
absurd impression that it injured the wool, and 
that it was a fugitive colour. We find in the 
statutes of Elizabeth that searchers were employed 
to seek for Indigo and Logwood, and burn them 
wherever they were discovered. But this dye- 
stuff was afterwards legalised by the act of the 
same Sovereign, no woollen goods being to be 
dyed black with the gall-nut, madder, or other 
materials that had not been rendered blue by 
the use of woad or Indigo, or by a mixture of 
these substances, 

Indigo is prepared from both the fresh and 
the dried leaves. When those recently gathered 
are employed, they are thrown into a large vat 


s. 


or cistern of water, and being kept pressed 
tightly together by beams of wood p’ across 
the surlace, the whole is allowed to ferment. 
The process of fermentation occupies from four- 
teen to eighteen hours, during which time 
bubbles appear upon the surface, at first colour- 
less, but gradually changing to a blue or purple. 
When this is the case, the liquor is drawn off 
into another cistern (it is of a yellow colour), 
and either by hand or by some mechanical means 
it is kept in a state of agitation for some time; 
at length, under the process of beating, the 
Indigo gathers into flocks and precipitates. The 
object of the disturbance by beating—so neces- 
sary to the formation of Indigo—is to liberate a 
large quantity of carbonic acid, and to admit to 
the newly-developed colouring matter the quan- 
tity of oxygen which it requires. 

hen the dried leaves are employed, they are 
infused with six times their bulk of water, and 
allowed to macerate for two or three hours, with 
almost constant stirring for that period. The 
fluid is then drawn off into the beater vat, and 
being subjected to the operation already des- 
cribed, the Indigo is precipitated. 

The blue nde thus obtained is still a mix- 
ture, being combined with Jndigo-red, or red 
resin of Indigo, Jndigo-brown, and Indigo-gluten. 
These substances are se by acids, alkalies, 
and alcohol, and the Indigo-blue left behind 
combined with some earthy matters. To pro- 
cure Indigo-blue in its utmost purity, the blue 
must be acted upon by deoxidising agents, such 
as the protoxide of tin or iron, or sulphurous 
acid, when it is converted into white Indigo, 
which is insoluble in water, but soluble in alka- 
line solutions. The solution of white Indigo in 
lime-water is exposed to the action of the air; 
the Indigo again absorbs oxygen, and is precipi- 
tated of a fine blue, when by digestion with 
dilute muriatic acid the foreign earthy matters 
are removed, and we obtain, by these means, 
absolute Indigo. This, in the mass, has a fine 
cast of a purple red, and it gives, when rubbed, 
the characteristic copper lustre, but in powder 
it isa fine blue. It is a property of pure Indigo 
that it volatilises at a temperature of 554° Fahr., 
subliming in a purple vapour, which condenses 
into shining slender needle-like crystals. 

From the very accurate chemical investigation 
of Mr. Crum, we learn that Indigo is a com- 
pound of— 

Carbon . . 73.22 


Oxygen . . 12.60 
Nitrogen . . 11.26 
Hydrogen. . 2.92 


Pure Indigo being treated with concentrated 
sulphuric acid is completely dissolved, and ve 
curious compound chemical bodies are obtained. 
We first have the blue sulphate of Indigo, which 
constitutes the Saxon blue, or Chemic blue of the 
dyers; secondly the a of Indigo is 
formed; and we have, lastly, the formation of 
Phenicine or Indigo purple. 

To separate these from the dark-blue solution 
in which they are combined, the acid liquor is 
diluted with a very large quantity of water, and 
perfectly clean wool or flannel is immersed in 
the filtered liquor. The blue acids combine 
with the anir matter, leaving the other sub- 
stances free. The wool is then scoured with 
water containing a small portion of alkali, which 
produces a blue compound of the two Indi 
which is to be evaporated to dryness, Alcohol 
being poured on the residuum dissolves the blue 
hyposulphite, but leaves the blue sulphate un- 
dissolved. By means of acetate of lead and 
sulphuretted hydrogen, either of the two acids 
can be obtained. Indigo-blue sulphate of pot- 
ash, or as it is sometimes designated in conformity 
with the nomenclature of Mr. Crum, who terms 
the blue sulphate—ceruline, the ceruleo-sulphate 
of potash, is much employed to give starch .a 
blue colour, and when made into balls or cakes 
with starch it forms the thumb and cake-blue of 
washerwomen. This is prepared by extractin 
the blue colour from the wool by water an 
carbonate of potash, evaporating to amey dry- 
ness, and treating the residuum with alcohol 
and acetic acid. This pigment is known amon 
artists as precipitated Indigo, soluble Indigo, an 
blue carmine. 

The colours of the salts of ceruline are of 





great brilliancy and beauty, but it unfortunately 
happens that they all change by sunshine, be- 
powers | , or greenish grey, with great 
rapidity, oThis change is thought to arise from 
the separation of a small quantity of combined 
water from the ceruleo-sulphate. 

Since Indigo is insoluble, and that it is neces- 
sary that it should be in solution to penetrate 
the woollens, cottons, or silks which are to be 
dyed blue by its use, it is required that it should 
be rendered soluble, by some process, for this 
purpose. We have shown thet by certain pro- 
cesses blue Indigo can be converted into white 
Indigo, which is soluble in very weak alkaline 
solutions, and that blue Indigo is itself soluble 
in acids. According to the character of the dye 
required, one process or the other is therefore 
adopted, and, since the processes are in many 
respects curious, and involve many remarkable 
chemical changes, we shall proceed to a succinct 
description of those which are most commonly 
employed. 

e Indigo Vat, as it is technically called, 
requires woad dried Indigo d to fine 
powder, madder, potash and lime, and com- 
mon bran. The vat is filled in the first 
place with water—the softer the better—since 
many of the salts found in hard waters act 
chemically to the injury of the colour—the fire 
is kindled and the ingredients are introduced. 
The temperature is not allowed to rise above 
160° Fahr., and it is maintained at this point 
until the deoxidation or discoloration of the 
Indigo commences. According to the condition 
of the ingredients employed, this may take place 
in from ten to twelve hours, or it may be 
retarded for several days. 

After a longer or shorter period, however, 
blue bubbles appear on the surface of the fluid 
in the vat ; ammoniacal gases escape abundantly 
from the solution, and the liquor becomes of 
a pale wine-yellow. It is now ina fit state for 
the dyer, and by attending to certain phenomena, 
with which practice alone familiarises the opera- 
tor, the bath can be kept in a proper condition 
for some months. Bran and der with Indigo 
and potash have to be added occasionally to 
supply the material agents in producing the 
colour requi 

The theory of the Jndigo Vat is, notwithstand- 
ing the advanced state of chemistry, but ill 
understood. It is evident that during the pro- 
cess of fermentation, the carbon of the saccharine 
and glutinous matter of the bran, madder, and 
weal takes oxygen from the Indigo to form 
carbonic acid, which escapes, leaving a deoxi- 
dised Indigo soluble in the alkaline solution 
behind ; but we have in the process the forma- 
tion of acetic acid and ammonia, which appears 
to prove that at the same time some water is 
decomposed. May we not from this infer that 
white and blue Indigo differ from each other in 
this—that the blue contains the elements of 
water which, escaping, leaves it white! 

However this may be, the permanence of the 
Indigo-blues depends upon these very peculiar 
changes which we have endeavoured briefly to 
describe. The yellow liquor of the vat pene- 
trates the fibre of the woollen, cotton, or silk, 
and by exposure to the action of oxygen the 
Indigo is again formed in close combination 
with the organic fibre, as a fine blue. The 
woven fabric, after having been —— to the 
action of the dyeing liquor, is well cleaned at 
the fulling-mill, and prepared for the market. 
The Cold, or Copperas Vat, as it is called, 
differs from the former in the employments of 
the protoxide of iron (the sulphate of the prot- 
oxide), as the reducing agent. It is well known 
that any solution of the — of ge ra 
mon copperas) exposed to the air, rapidly 
covered with a film of the peroxide (red-rust) of 
iron. It has alsorbed an additional quantity of 
oxygen from the atmosphere, and this is the 
result. Now, when this salt is mixed with blue 
Indigo it obtains its oxygen, by which it is con- 
verted into a xide that substance, and 
the deonidised white Indigo remains. If there- 
fore a little lime or is in the mixture, a 
yellow solution of a similar character to that 
already described is obtained, and the results in 
dyeing are nearly the same, the rationale of the 
operations differing in no material features. 
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Other modes are sometimes ougta but the 
principle is in all cases the same— Indigo is 
to be rendered soluble that the fiore may absorb 
it, and it is reconverted into coloured Indigo in 
the closest possible combination with the cotton 
or other fibre. g 

Barth, of Grossenhayn, in Saxony, discovered 
im 1740 the process of dissolving Indigo in 
sulphuric acid, and from this circumstance the 
blue produced by this means has been called the 
Saxon blue. Smoking sulphuric acid is employed, 
four of which will dissolve one part of 
Indigo. The acid being poured into a proper 
vessel, the Indigo in fine powder is added to it, 
and the whole is kept cool by being placed in 
another vessel of water. If the mixture becomes 
heated, some of the Indigo is decomposed, and 
an injury is produced to the colour, and a loss 
sustained on the colouring material. After all 
the Indigo is dissolved, and the solution has 
returned to its normal temperature, it is diluted 
with twice its weight of soft water. 

We have y stated i wool possesses . 
the v peculiar y of separating the 
Indigo blues from the acid, and availing himself 
of this the dyer used the sulphuric |acid as his 
solvent. The soluble bluc, or, as it is sometimes 
called distilled blue, is produced by placing wool 
which has absorbed the blue of the acid vat in a 
solution of carbonate of potash and boiling them 
together. The blue forsakes the wool, leaving it 
of a dirty yellow, and the fluid assumes the 
peculiar blue colour. When wool is to be per- 
manently dyed with this sulphate of Indigo, it 
must be boiled in alum, (sulphate of alumina) 
thén: tweated .with the boiled liquor, and these 
processes must be several times repeated in 
order to obfain the ired uniformity of colour. 
With sulphate of Indigo almost every shade of 
blue is dyed, and also greens, olives, and greys, 
and it is employed to give character and perma- 
nence to some other vegetable colours, particu- 
larly those obtained from logwood. 

ina or Indian Ink, Bistre, &. A great 
many blacks and browns are preparations of 
carbon. The more important of these are lamp- 
black and ivory black. ‘The former is prepared 
by barning oil, highly eqrbanised — or tar, 
in such a manner that the carbon of their smoky 
flames is all condensed upon a cold surface fitted 
for receiving it. A very great difference ‘exists 
between the blacks thus prepared ; and for the 
finer of the artist very great care is 
required in the operation. Ivory-black is pro- 
eured by calcining ivory dust in close vessels, 
after which it is levigated and mixed with oil or 
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gum accordingly as it is to be employed as an 
oil-or water colour. China or indian ink has 
been long celebrated, and much mystery has | 
been thrown around its mode of preparation. 
It is evidently nothing more than a very carefully 
prepared lampblack, sid to be formed by 
collecting the smoke from the oil of sesame, 
combined with a peculiar gum which in man 

respects resembles the gum formed from starch 


by the action of sulphurie atid. Many varieties 
of charcoal are employed by artists, but although 
they vary in their density and darktiess they all | 
originate in the calcination of vegetable or animal 
matter of a seleeted character,and the process 
— no deseription. 

ie brown colour called Bistre is prepared 
fronvthe soot of burnt beech. A large quantity 
of beech-wood being set on fire, it is allowed to 
burn freely, the heat being so regulated. that 
combustion should not be too energetic, the 
smokefrom the burning material being collected 
in chimneys properly formed. The more com- 
pact portions of the soot are collected and passed 
through silk sieves. This fine powder is infused 
in water and frequently stirred with a glass rod. 
The coarser parts being allowed to settle, the 
mpernatant liquor is drawn off into another 
vessel: The finer portion -then settles—the 
water is drawn off—more water is added and 
the mass is subjected three or four timed to this 
protess, by which an impalpable. powder is 
eventually obtained. This is mixed with gum- 
water made into cakes and dried. Bistre: is 
reldom-enrployed: as an oil colour, the mineral 
kingdom: furnishing browns which are in every 
respect superior to it for all the purposes of the 
artist. Ropert Hunt. 
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DAVID SCOTT RS.A,* 


Bioorarutes of artists are now so numerous, and 
are constantly appearing in such thick ranks, that 
one is disposed to hail the advent of such works 
with somewhat of indifference ; the generality are 
the same incidentless compilations, or else are so 
much alike in their incidents that unless one has 
known personally the — of the memoir, they 
contain little to keep up the interest of the reader. 
Poor and helpless childhood, buoyed by inex- 
haustible hope ; obscure drudgery and sober sadness 
at thirty; and at last death, or a cheering ray of 
prosperity, at forty. Such is an outline of the 
careers of the great majority of our successful and 
unsuccessful artists. 

The career of David Scott is of the unhappy 
category ;—the ray came, but it was only to cast 
illumination upon the end. In the details of the 
life of this painter, however, there is much that is 
not ordinary, the manner in which it has 
been pictured by the brother, William Scott, is 
still less ordinary. It is in the shape of letters to 
a friend, and as far as the mere biography goes, a 
few words will suffice to explain its scheme. Some 
opening preliminary observations are followed by 

digree and parentage ; anecdotes of early boy- 
aa early youth at Bt. Leonard’s; the painter’s 
beginnings; Journal; letters from abroad ; resi- 
dence in e; first successes; changes; writings 
on Art; thoughts and speculations; notes on pic- 
tures, &c.; poetry ; way of life at the end; closed 
by Death, on the 5th of March, 1849, forty-two. 

For details of the life, we must refer the reader 
to the book itself, though it is rather a psycho- 
logical essay than a biography, and David Scott’s 
career is but the particular thesis of illustration ; 
and, in our opinion, it is a good one, and one that 
offers a useful lesson to many a poet and painter 
who is even now stemming the wave that over- 
whelmed Scott. His bark was ambition, and 

aise or acknowledgment, as he termed it, his 
ome His ambition seems to have been equalled 
only by his impatience for fame. With all his 
labour, and it was great and constant, his habitual 
solitude seems to have deluded him into the idea 
that others went by the royal road to eminence, 
and that he alone had his own path to cut. He 
seems to have been ignorant that other men had 
toiled as much, and perhaps even more, than he, 
for that little meed of praise which the world and 
he himself had charily awarded them. This is 
one of the great sins of disappointed men; they 
are constantly quarrelling with the world for not 
doing by them what they themselves habitual! 
neglect to do by others, yet are so engrogsed with 
self and the fortunes_of self that they are actually 
unaware of their incorisistency. . This is the way 
with many men. who have passed away without 
even making their misfortunes known. 

The same was, in a great measure, the case with 
David Scott, not particularly so, but the fact is 
evident ; and his biographer, his brother, has not 
attempted to disguise this fault, but with a candour 
which characterises the volume throughout has 
openly reproved it, and well too. 

In reference to his brother’s notes of thoughts, 
hopes, and memories in his Journal, in which dis- 
—- is paramount, the author observes ;— 
** May we not properly inquire here how far the 
mental state indicated by these notes is a true 
state or a good? In relation to itself and to self- 
culture it is of course alone to be considered. As 
related to family and the world it is irreconcilable. 
It assists and participates in the pains, pleasures, 
and we of none other about it; it scarcely 
acknowl s any identity but its own; the insa- 
tiable me sees nothing but obstacles in the no¢ me, 
Moreover, how could he reasonably have been 
successful, suddenly daring the greatest difficulties 
of Art. Boyhood, even that of an intellectual 
giant, must wait the endowment of experience ; 
nothing but experience can give just originality or 
afford wisdom—could we at once achieve, what 
would become of after-life ?’’ 

There is truth, and valuable truth, in all this. 
The artist, from the necessarily solitary character 
of his labours, is too apt to magnify his difficulties ; 
from his eorelling: long on one idea, it acquires an 
importance with him which does not belong to it, 
and which he never can get the world to ise ; 
hence disappointment, eventually magnified into 
injury, and that morbid sensitiveness which ulti- 
mately involves the incapacity of its subject. 

The book contains many extracts from the 
painter’s Journal in ‘Italy.’ The professional re- 
marks are btief and ‘chiefly technical; but his 





* Memoir of David Scott, R.S.A., containing his Journal 
in Ttaty; Notes ‘on Art,amd other Papers. With Seven 
Illustrations, By William B. Scott. Adam and Charles 
Black, Edinburgh. 1850. 





observations which have no reference to himself or 
his anticipated position, are often characterised by 
sound judgment and vigorous and acute thought, 
ay of the sch of Florence, he says :— 
« jorentines—the coverers of large canvasses— 
after the time of Michel Angelo, are degraders of 
Art. They paint interminably ; and what do you 
see? Ever thesame. Theré is no expression, no 
history. The older masters are venerable, stern, 
and true: from them Michel Angelo arose, having, 
as is the case with the great masters of all the 
schools, received materials of Art at their hands; 
he gives them harmony and ease. Add the indi. 
vidual characteristics, more or less powerful, and 
there is the Michel Angelo, the Raphael, and the 
Titian.”” Again, of Rome :—*‘‘ The modern Romans 
have many things to master them: they are 
domineered over by former greatness. A slave to 


‘ideal superiority is in the heaviest bondage. All 


attempt at the repetition of former greatness, by 
the institution of universities, academies, rewards, 
is putting a pair of bellows into the nose-hole of a 
skull, with the hope of making it breathe again.” 
Of something nearer home, he well observes :— 
“ At this moment, there are some who would 
again reduce the wide field of Art to the narrowest 
limits. There are some who look upon themselves 
as the truly enlightened, and who take an impor- 
tant standing on this ground. The kind of Art we 
speak of may be an off-shoot from a wider move- 
ment, and in a measure connects itself with a 
momentary false activity in theological matters. 
It is a compound of antiquarianism and of gentle 
religious sentiment, not without sancti i 28 
and superciliousness in the mixture, although this 
. exhi wt, a-form resuscitated ‘ey 80 
0 t, : So mee 2 ae e endea- 
wen bast to etie into the spirit of istianity, 
but to enter into its forms of thought, as ex ressed 
by men some centuries ago ; things that toa British 
mind cannot, or ought not to, have even vitality. 
* * + . 


“This novelty in the treatment of painting is 
remarkable in this country, inasmuch as it is com- 

etely at variance with the current of English Art 

itherto, and als with that of Germany, in which 
it has already spread to a extent over all the 
different de 
it originated. 

‘* There is something like exhaustion or senility,” 
he continues, “‘ in this recurrence to past stan q 
It is like the mistaken efforts of an individual, and 
never will or can become more than a sectional 
and limited movement; for it is evident that it is 
not whe accession of ar _ and eee is obviously 
sup’ by party feeling singu at variance 
with the po Ae tendency of thought in the pre- 
sent day.”’ 

The work is illustrated by seven etchings by the 
author; one of them is an expressive head of the 
subject of the memoir from a —— by himself; 
another is a very spirited an faithful etching of 
David Scott’s at work, ‘‘ Vasco de Gama en- 
countering the Spirit of the Cape.”” The phantom 
is grandly introduced; the whole composition is 
full of life and incident, and the picture is one of 
the greatest and most successful efforts of the 
British school ; it is a subject for which the vigorous 
style of the painter is iarly adapted. 

We are glad to find that this picture is public 
property, and has found a very suitable resting- 

lace in the painter’s native land. It was purchased 
is subscription, and is now placed in the Hall of 
the Trinity House at Leith, there to remain a 
monument of the maritime enterprise of the past, 
and a stirring incentive to bold spirits of the future. 

This biography is a generous tribute of fraternal 
affection; it must have been a work of much 
labour, literary, and artistic, but the judgment of 
the biographer has not been a in the par- 
tiality of the brother; the author has been 
the delicate task of peaking of some of his brother’s 
principal pictures, by quoting the remarks of a 
friendly pen in the North British Review ; and he 
has candidly reprehended his brother’s perpetual 
and mistaken introversions. As already observed, 
the ere mys character of this memoir gives it a 
freshness not at all ungrateful in this class of book, 
which is too often a mere repetition of circumstances 
told over and over again, the ee ae only 
different. The perusal of the may do 
service to many an aspiring painter who may be 
hastening himself into a similar despondent ecstasy 
to that which seems to have made up the greater 
portion of the life of this gifted, but by too 
sensitive, artist. Let the young artist beware how 
he gives way to a morbid sense of injustice because 
the world-dods not view Ais efforts with his eyes; 
let him esti them rather by the measure 
whith he metes out his commendation to others, 
and he will find that he has no cause either to 
despond or to complain. w. 
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THE CARPET MANUFACTURE 
OF MESSRS. REQUILLARD, ROUSSEL, AND CHOQUEIL. 





Tue pages of the Art-Journal are, like the Exposition of 1851, open to the 
Industry of all Nations. The only requisite claims for introduction here are 
those of Art. Wherever excellence is to be met with, it is our duty and 
privilege to record it, for the double purpose of showing patrons that which 
is most worthy of their encouragement, and of inciting British manufac- 
turers to the continued struggle after perfection: a struggle which is now 
happily the aim of the entire manufacturing world. A faithful account of 
what has been done, and of what is being done, was never so necessary as it 
is at the present time. No circumstance in detail in the Industrial Arts is so 
trivial as to be neglected now, since every manufacturing contributor to the 
Great Exposition of next year, is, properly speaking, unarmed for com- 
petition unless fully aware, each in his own department, of the productions 
of other nations and individuals, which it must be his endeavour to equal or 
to surpass. This fact scarcely 
can be too much insisted upon, @ 
because if overlooked, it will 
materially tend to place the in- 
dustrial efforts of Great Britain 
in a less honourable position 
than they ought to occupy by 
the side of those of the Con- 
tinent. : 
While preparing to lay be- 
fore our readers an account of 
the contents of the French 
National Exposition of last 
year, we felt that one of the 
distinguishing features of the 
collection was the excellence 
of the carpets and furniture 
tapestries there brought toge- 
ther; we were compelled to 
regard them as very far supe- 
rior to any performances. of 
our own country in the same f 
branch ; and from that moment 
determined to devote to the 
subject a more extended space 
than could be allowed in our 
general notice of the Exhibi- 
tion; we therefore with this 
object in view paid a visit to 
the establishment of Messieurs 
Requillard, Roussel, & Cho- 
ueil, at Paris, in the Rue 
Jivienne (No. 20), a firm 
which has perhaps surpassed 
all others in the excellence and 
variety of its carpets and 
moquettes; and we now, after 
having taken sufficient time to 
enable us to illustrate our 
observations by engravings, 
fulfil our promise of drawing 
public attention to the subject 
of French carpet manufacture. 
The French have always 
been prominent in the eyes of 
Europe for the perfection they 
have attained in the fabrication 
of carpets, tapestries, wall- 
hangings, and all articles of a 
similar nature ; but it must be 
remembered that they were 
the first in the field, and that 
the patronage of a luxurious 
monarchy, in the midst of 
aristocratic imitators, had a 
favourable “5 ane on this 
interesting an necessary 
branch before the Revolution, 
while since then a similar 
result has been attained by 2 
opposite means. An improved 
feeling for design, a progressive 
study of chemistry, and the 
necessity for economy, have 
been the agents in furthering 
the manufacture of such works 
as are being constantly pro- 
duced at the present day, and 
which, in many respects, rival 
the best performances of the 
eriod of Louis Quatorze; the 
atter had also the disadvan- 
tage of being made for a narrow 
and exclusive class, while the 
manufactures of our own age 
Constitute one of the neces- 
saries of the people, and are 
executed so cheaply as to come 
generally within their reach. 
This manufactory, the pro- 
ducts of which we now attempt 
to describe, exists at To ing, 
in the department Du Nord. 
and some stress, whether on a 
real or imaginary foundation, 





| has been laid on the purity of the water in this district as being favourable 
| for preserving the brilliancy of the colours employed. The establishment 
occupies regularly the labours of 2,500 workmen, and its monthly receipts 
for carpets and moquettes amount to 250,000 francs. By the word 
‘* moquettes’’ we must be understood to mean the stuffs manufactured so 
largely by the French, and so fashionable at the present day, made of the 
same material as the carpets, though of a finer quality, and intended for the 
coverings of furniture, as, for instance, the backs and seats of chairs, sofas, 
door-hangings, table-covers, curtains, &c.; and these, as they do not receive 
the same amount of trituration as the carpets themselves, will last, at the 
least, for ten years scarcely impaired. 

The establishment under consideration is represented in Londoa by that of 
M. De Labroue, Regent Street, where many chvice examples of the manu- 
7. always be scen, both of carpets and moquettes, 

The peculiarities of French carpet-work refer to texture, colour, and design. 





In point of texture it —— a beautifully soft and velvet-like surface, the 
principles of which ought to be well investigated by the English manufacturer. 
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i als me ry, es ee ying a pattern 
employed are =r, 7 / of Continental origin! It is 
Poy yah ps | . | true that in this respect much 
brillianey, aided alike by the fA has been done recently by 

gloss of the material, m ; : (| Messrs. Whytock of Eden an 
and by the taste for arrange- 4 “4, © - y “2 Messrs. Templeton of Glas- 
arent which seems so innate : J $ pow, but these gentlemen 
with the French, that aPari- [1 | Py, “Ze rave not yet overcomeall the 
sian lady will intuitively die 724 : 9 ; . dificultice which energy 
pose a bouquet of flowers | Rp rightly directed and tempered 
Pith such elegance as to 3 : , : by care, A eventually sur- 
make it a fit subject fur the 4 P ie. mount. e earnestly hope 
hand of a painter, Nor must Sq | GAA ge that the manufacturers of 
it here be forgotten that the . Kidderminster will in the 
science of chemistry is more | ; " ¢@ + : 4 Exposition of next year prove 
deeply inculeated and more am. : Z me, 4 themselves alive to the im- 
ardently studied abroad than é a : y : portance of the subject on 
it io in our own country ; 8 in | Ay. : s which we are now insisting. 
fact truly remarkable, when \ The first ~ the c = 
, w eminent! we engrave from the works 
we consider ho y ’ . : : of Messrs. Requillard, Rous- 
sel, and Choqueil, is the pat- 
tern of a magnificent carpet 
on a dark ground richly co- 
vered with roses, which con- 
trast agreeably with smaller 
flowers, and these again with 
masses of naturally coloured 
foliage. A bunch of lilac in 
this pattern is executed with 
an effect worthy of all praise. 
On the present page we 
How happy would it iaty 2 4 ' offer three patterns of mo- 
the same enterprise ’ : : A 2 quettes, the first of which is 

by ; 


perhaps the most chaste in de- 
capitalists instead of the plan 





hich is too often adopted of leaving design tochance, to a mere workman, or | sign, consisting simply of aseries of bouquets strung together with ribands, this 
” one ’ . 
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would be particularly elegant for a set of chairs in a room having all its decorations “en suite.” In the other examplesa more conventional style of orna- 
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mentation has been adopted, but they are notwith- 


ing very suitable for itions in which 
ie be nature would almost be inad- 
missible. 


The carpets and moquettes of Messrs. Requil- 

lard, Roussel, and Choqueil, are, — be readily 
on a large scale for expor- 

tation to every part of the globe. It is said, that 
owing oie to the <a —_ to these works 
by the French Exposition o 
have been dis of to Russia alone ; a sum |] 
enough to secure @ considerable number of the 
best productions of this firm, but which would be 
very insufficient in purchasing many fine specimens 
of the works of Beauvais or the Gobelins. 

The first subject on the present page is similar 
to the example which heads this notice, excepting 
that the colours of the design differ exceedingly. 
The grouping of the flowers, their selection so as 
to secure variety of form and harmony of colours, 
and the tasteful introduction occasionally of 
masses of leafage, render this moquette one of the 
most elegant of the establishment ; while its dark 
shades of red and black are happily suitable for 
the velvet-like texture of the material itself. 


These moquettes may be applied to a hundred 
different purposes. For wall-hangings, chair-backs, 
sofas, and other pieces of furniture, perhaps no 
material is so gracefully appropriate, as being soft 


849, 10,0007. worth | 








and pleasing to the touch, and eminently durable. Its necessarily high course 

ad in the drawing-rooms of the wealthy aa crake nm fn er while the 
apartments of the middle classes, 
engrave is a portidre or door-hanging,.of magnificent design and work- Pe 


universal 


manship, richly orna- 
mented with flowers, 
seroll work, and the 
imperial arms of Rus- 
sia. Of course, for the 


we take leave of 

establishment of 
Messrs. Requillard 
& Co., earnestly re- 
commending to the 
manufacturers of our 


loyed by the French 
in the selection of the 
best artists for furnish- 
ing designs, and, on 
the other, a more de- 
voted study of che- 
mistry for the purpose 
of securing 
a ater 
brilliancy of 
colours than 
has hitherto 
been attained 
in England. 

There can 
be no doubt 
thatattention 
to these mat- 
ters would be 
eminently 
crowned with 
success, and 
eventually 
throw out of 
the field the 
claims of 
foreign carpet 
manufactu- 
rers to the 
palm of ex- 
cellence. At 
a time when 
every branch 
of manufac- 
ture is receiv- 
ing improve- 
ments which 
are loudly 
called for by 
the public, 
and its in- 
creased edu- 
cation in Art, 
and at a time 
moreover 
when British 
industry has 
to compete 
with the en- 
tire world— 
objects of 
such univer- 
sal adoption 
as carpets, 
ought not to 
a 
or ected 
but “should 
be represent- 
ed by exam- 
ples, which 
when 
inthe general 
Exposition of 
1851, may 
fairly rival 
the best exer- 


ceased to be 
mere luxu- 
ries ; they are 
now among 
the necessa- 
ries oflife,and 
all classes are 
interested in 
their im- 
provement. 


option, but 
will make their way into the 
e last subject we 
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PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Fy. W. FAIRHOLT, ¥.8.A. 


SHRINES IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
ze have made oem 
Pilgrimages to Shrines 
that enrich Buckingham- 
shire. It is one of the 
most interesting—if not 
the most interesting—of 
our English counties; 
and once, thanks to the 
kindness of the late Sir 
John, and Lady Frank- 
land, Russell, we spent 
uers Court," interested not only 
tell-tale dwelling —its long galleries. 
Cromwellian portraits,+ its stores of gems, 
varied trophies of the past and beauties 
the present time—but by the memory 
of those sorrows which enshrine the name 
- fe . and wh ld ha lept fi 
: who woulc ve slept for 
of : forgotten grave, but for the cruelty 


tude even in his day to have supplied the 
aaunede shade and shelter. It is banded with 
iron, and conjectured to have been at least 


KING STEPHEN'S TREE. 





Mary Grey, whose sufferings excite | 


coeval with the foundation of the house. It is 
only to be regretted that it could not have been 
the old Haw-tree of primeval celebrity, from 
which the family, who during many years inha- 


CHEQUERS COURT. 


practised towards her by Elizabeth. Her room, 
at Chequers Court, is a simall dark chamber, 
looking over the roofs and walls of a house that 
was her prison. 
notes concerning the melancholy course of her 
young life. 

The mansion—successively the residence 
of the Hawtreys and Russells—is situated 
in a little valley, surrounded by irregular emi- 
nences, clothed to their summits with beech 


trees, interspersed with box, larch, and holly, in | 
The house is said | 
to have been originally built about 1326," 
reerected about 1566, and modernised, with | 


a very picturesque manner. 


ag by the late Sir Robert Greenhill 


1, Bart., and still more recently improved | 


by its last r, Sir Robert Frankland 
Russell, Bart. It stands on a small but very 
— parterre, ornamented with beds of shrubs 
and flowers, and enclosed by a light iron fence. 

The grounds are full of valuable records — 
associations with the past—near the south-west 
angle of the building are the remains of an elm 
known for centuries as King Stephen's tree, 
and said to have been one of sufficient magni- 

° Chequers takes its name from the King’s Exe uer, 
he having palaces here and at Hawtree. nn 

t On the death of Sir F. Russell, in 1664, who had been 
governor of Ely and Lichfield, and one of the Parlia- 
mentary Assessors in the time of the Civil Wars, as also 
ene of Oliver Cromwell's lords, Sir John Russell, of Chip- 
penham, having succeeded to the title, married Frances, 
yoan daughter of the Lord Protector Cromwell, relict 
of Rol Rich, son of Lord Rich, and grandson of Robert, 
Karl of Warwick, by which means so many relics of the 
Cromwells came into the possession of the family. Among 
the portraits are those of Cromwell when a child, and at 
mature age ; his mother; his wife; his son Richard, after- 
wards Protector; and Henry, Lord Deputy of Ireland ; his 
eldest daughter, Bridget; Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Claypole ; 
his third daughter, Mary, wife of Thomas Falconberg ; his 
youngest daughter, Frances, above named, who became 
possessed of 


hurloe, Lambert, Cornet Joyce, as well as C oll’ 
ovunis tall dea. oyoe, &c., ell as Cromwell's 


We shall presently make some | 


Chequers. There are other mementos of the | 
riod preserved within these walls, in portraits of | 


| bited the mansion, might be conjectured to have 
| derived their name. 
| Yes, many happy, thoughtful, and, at least to 
ourselves, profitable, days, have we spent in that 
birth-county of liberty—Buckinghamshire ; but 
that of last autumn—when our visit was to the 
grave of William Penn—was especially delightful, 
not only because of the places we 
| examined, but because of the com- 
| panionship of those who accom- 
panied us on our way. 
The country was reposing in all 
the self-satisfied luxury of an abun- 
dant harvest. The tangled hedges, 
rich in their winter store of ‘ blaes’ 
and berries, were of every variety 
of tint ; the partridge whirred over 
the stubble; and but few birds 
chaunted the vespers of summer- 
time. 
The foliage of the trees was hardly 
changed, and as we drove towards 
Beaconsfield, we some tim- 
ber that might be called unrivalled. 
The tomb of Epmuyp Burks, who 
is buried in the village church, and 
who died in the house not far off, 
is worthy of a pilgrimage; and to 
this Shrine—honourable alike to 
Ireland and to England—our 
| corliests visit must be made; but wo 
| the neglected churchyard of 
| Beaconsfield—where the dock and 
| the nettle triumph over the 
| graves, and pigs are permitted to 
| go and come without hindrance— 
| is sadly at war with the reveren- 
| tial feeling which the memory of 
| an eloquent and able statesman— 
one upon whose words the senate 
| hung, and whose eloquence told 
| a8 much in the closet as in the 











crowded hall where his country’s laws were 
made and defended—naturally summoned up. 
It was well to have looked upon his monu- 
ment, and entered the pew where. he had wor- 
shipped in earnestness and truth, and prayed for 
consolation during his time of trial. Our own 
memories and musings were, perhaps, a thought 
too much tinged with pride, because that he 
was a native of our own island—never more 
beloved than when most miserable; and the 
galaxy of glorious names which have illuminated 
the whole world by their radiance, will always 
serve to show what its people might have been, 
but for the neglect and misconception of one 
party, and the unwise agitation of the other. 

In this churchyard is the grave of another 
great man—that of Edmund Waller; but the 
name of the poet is far less truly famous than 
that of the orator and statesman. 

Hall Barn, the ancient mansion of the Wallers, 
was a large quadrangular edifice, now destroyed ; 
Gregories, another portion of the estate, was 
situated close to Beaconsfield Church, and here 
the poet resided in 1686, and his widow, after 
his death. Waller's tomb is one of the most 
conspicuous in the churchyard, and is of quaint 
and liar design, as will be seen from our 
faithful delineation of its aspect , the pyramid 
which surmounts the tomb is supported by 
skulls, to which bat’s wings are appended, a 
ghastly memento of the last end of man. 

Edmund Waller, the son of Robert Waller, 
Esq., of Agmondesham, Bucks, and the descend- 
ant of an ancient and honourable family, was 
born at Coleshill, Herts, on the 3rd of March, 
1605. His mother, to whom he was indebted 
for the early direction of his mind, was the 


| sister of the patriot John Hampden. He was twice 
| married ; between the death of the first, and his 
| union with the second wife, the more valuable 
| productions of his muse were given to the world. 
| He had become the suitor of the Lady Dorothea 


Sidney, daughter of the Earl of Leicester, whom 
he immortalised as Saccharissa, a name ‘ formed, 
as he used to say, pleasantly,’ from saccharwm, 
sugar. Yet he describes her as haughty and 
scornful, and places the passion with which she 
inspired him in contrast with his love for the 
more gentle Amoret. Although unsu 
with both, his fate sat lightly on him." 

As a politician, he was unworthy his mother's 
blood; fickle and unsteady —shifting like a 





* Saccharissa and her lover met long after the spring os 
life had passed, and on her asking him ‘when he would 
write such fine verses upon her again,’ the poet somewhat 
a ~ ad replied, ‘O ,madam when you are as young 


THE TOMB OF EDMUND WALLER. 
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weathercock—from the Commonwealth to the 
King, from the King to the Commonwealth, and 
then to the King again. Meanly securing his 
own safety, by appearing as a witness against 
his associates, in a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Commons when arrayed against the Crown, and 
whining out a pitiful moan for pardon at the 
Bar of the House, in which he had previously 
held the language and maintained the bearing 
of a man, he succeeded in purchasing his life 
at the expense of honour, and was for many 
years an exile in France. Through his various 
changes of fortune he was followed by his yield- 
ing and convenient muse. The most vigorous 
of all his poems is a ‘ Panegyrick to my Lord 
Protector, whom he praises in the extreme of 
poetic extravagance ; but—the Second Charles 
ascends the throne, and the zealous royalist is 
ready with his greeting to the monarch ‘upon 
his happy return.’ The political poet, however, 
seems to have been estimated at his full value, 
and was left with no other recompense than his 
laurels. 

He died in London, in the autumn of 1688, 
disappointed in his wish to have relinquished 
life on the spot that gave him birth, ‘to die 
like the stag where he was rous'd.’ He is 
described as possessing rare personal advantages, 
exceedingly eloquent, and as one of the most 
gallant and witty men of his time; so much so, 
that, according to Clarendon, ‘his company was 
acceptable where his spirit was odious.’ 

Waller obtained a reputation greater than his 
deserts. He has been absurdly styled the 
father of English verse—Jauded as ‘finding 
English poetry like the ore in the mine, some 
sparkling bits here and there, and leaving it 
refined and polished ;’ and, ‘as understanding 
our tongue the best of any man in England.’ 
Even Dryden says, ‘The excellence and dignity 
of rhyme were never fully known till Mr. Waller 
taught ;’ and one of his biographers, after quoting 
the panegyrics of some of his contemporaries, 
adds, with stranger simplicity, ‘we must confess 
there is something more great and noble in 
Milton.’ As a lyrical poet, however, his claims 
upon our admiration are by no means inconsi- 
derable. ‘ Waller's smoothness’ was the theme 
of Pope ; but this is his chief merit. To compare 
him with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, his pre- 
decessors, or with Milton and Cowley, his con- 
temporaries, even in smoothness, that second- 
rate quality of the poet, is absurd. 

His mind was undoubtedly a narrow one. In 
his conceptions there was nothing d nor 
lofty ; in all he produced there is not the slightest 
token that any topic of his muse had ever 
touched his heart. He was a flatterer—and a 
servile one. His devotion to women was mere 
gallantry—a fashion of the age in which he 
lived. Of tenderness, pathos, or that true love 
which breathes from the soul as well as the 
lips, he knew nothing. 

How opposite in all things great and good was 
he to that far greater Poet whose home we 
visited next. 

_ As the day advanced, we found ourselves 
in the primitive village of Chalfont, where 
Milton resided when, terror-stricken, he fled 
from-the great plague of London, sheltering 
within a ragged vine-covered cottage, not far 
from that of his Friend Elwood’ the Quaker ; 
this house, at the extremity of the village, is 
supposed to have been built by some of the 
Fleetwood family, whose arms are. over the 
door. Elwood’s acquaintance with the poet re- 
sulted from Jeremy Pennington, son of the 
Mayor of London who was executed as a regicide 
in the days of Charles IT., and ‘he had an intimate 
acquaintance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note 
in London, and he with John Milton, a gentleman 
of great note for learning throughout the learned 
world, for the accurate pieces he had written on 
various subjects and occasions; this person 
having filled a public station in the former times, 
lived now a private and retired life in London, 
and having wholly lost his sight, kept always a 
man to read to him, which usually was the 
son of some gentleman of his acquaintance whom 
in kindness he took to improve his learning.’ 
For the advantage of thus reading. with Milton 
Elwood took a lodging in Jewin Street. When the 
plague came, Milton desired him to take a house 





in the neighbourhood where he resided. He | and respect which cannot be yielded to 
says, ‘I took a pretty box for him in St. Giles’s | Stuart. The deplorable destiny of 


Chalfont, a mile from me, of which I gave him 
notice.’ 
release he made a visit of welcome to him, and 
proposed ‘ Paradise Found’ as a theme for the 
t, and a pendant to his greater work. 
ilton made no answer, but on his return to 
London wrote ‘ Paradise Regained,’ and in a 
pleasant tone said to me, ‘ This is owing to you, 
for you put it into my head by the question you 
put to me at Chalfont, which before I had not 
thought of.’* 

We stood beneath the over-hanging beams, 
where a tall man could not more than stand 
erect. We noted the thick walls, the deep 
embrasure of the quaint windows, the ochrey 
hue of the cracked tiles, the ambitious roses, 
blushing beneath the broad vine-leaves, and 
vying in beauty with the purpling grapes ; the 
housewife’s pride, sweet rosemary, which only 
flourishes where woman loves to labour; the 
antique lavender knotted and knarled to the 
root, but sending forth such spikes of fragrance, 





MILTON'S HOUSE AT CHALFONT. 


that the very earth was grey from its sweet 
blossoms; the sheds around, such as an artist 
loves, their patched, worm-eaten roofs, mosaic’d 
by all hues and growths of mosses: the shining 

th-stones that marked the way from the 
ow unprotecting gate to the house-door might 
have been hallowed by the poet's tread, and 
the huge trees on the other side of the road, 
screened him from the hot sun during his 
hours of meditation, or while listening for 
the horses’ tramp, that told of news from the 
plague-stricken city. What a day of interest 
and emotions—of mysterious combinations be- 
tween the present and the past—did we spend 
amid these scenes! how all the movement of 
our own actual times seemed low, and specula- 
tive, and void of high ambition. But that feeling 
did not often jar upon our senses; there was so 
much to see beyond the ey of the full, rich, 
ripe, glowing scenery of the hills and valleys, 
so much that made the heart beat and the 
eyelids moist, so much to make us proud 
that England reared such men; for we had 
recognised the outline of those well-known 
hills—the Chilterns—where Hamrpen drank 
in the pure air of liberty; and we had 
sheltered beneath the roof that sheltered 
Minton, and we had knelt beside the tomb of 
Burke, and then forward ! to seek the grave of 
Pewy, in the lonely burying-ground of Jordans! 

But we have lost sight of the sad story of the 
Lady Mary Grey, and its associations with the 
ancient and venerable Mansion of Chequers 
Court ; we must therefore intreat the reader to 
accompany us thither once again. 

While we think over the sad destinies of many 
noble houses, some claim more than others 
the sympathy it is impossible not to bestow, 


Mary 


Lady Jane 
Grey, eldest born of Henry, Duke of Suffolk, by 
ed 


Elwood was imprisoned, but on his | the imperious daughter of Henry VIL.,is record 


in one of the darkest pages of English history. 
The fate of Jane's sister Catherine was almost 
as unhappy,—in punishment for contracting a 
marriage with the Earl of Hertford without pre- 
viously obtaining the Queen's consent, she was 
doomed to the Tower, where she the 
remainder of her days, and was only liberated by 
God's mercy, in 1567, from the vile prison-house 
of earthly bondage, in which her youth and 
loveliness withered like a sickly plant deprived 
of light and air. One of the Harleian MSS. 
contains a most affecting paper entitled ‘The 
manner of her departing, which no eye can 
| linger over without being dimmed by tears. 
But there was yet another sister—from what can 
be gathered, not over wise, or witty, or even 
blessed with comeliness—appointed, in the spirit 
of concentrated cruelty, by the Queen, as one 
of her Maids of Honour; described by Cecil as 
the most diminutive we fr Court, and by 
dford as slightly 

deformed. It has been 

argued, that with the 

example of the fate of 

her two sisters before 

her, this little creature 

should never have 

thought of matri- 

mony! Those who so 

said, knew little of the 

_ deep-seated yearning 
in every woman's 
heart for affection ; 
yet, in bestowing her 
affections upon the 
iant-like  Serjeant- 

-orter—Mr.. Thomas 

Keys—she doubtless 
considered he was far 
too humble to be sus- 
pected of any’ ‘ trea- 
. son,’ and fancied that 
with her lowly choice she might have been per- 
mitted to into the disgrace and obscurity, 
which vial have been elysium compared to 








her position about the Royal person. But no. 
All the ruffs at court stood Upright at the outrage 
perpetrated against propriety by the Lady Mary 
Grey. Sir William Cecil noted it in a letter to 
Sir Thomas Smith, saying, ‘The Serjeant-Porter, 
being the biggest gentillman in all this Court, 
hath marryed secretly the Lady Mary Grey, the 
lest (i. ¢., smallest) in all the Court. They are 
committed to several prisons ;' and again, ‘ the 
offence is very great.’ 

It was evident that her Royal Mistress lay in 
wait for an opportunity to destroy the last of 
these ill-starred sisters. The insignificance of 
the ‘great giant Porter,’ the witlessness and 
simplicity of his lady-wife; their utter incapa- 
city to injure or even offend, might have pro- 
tected them against any tyrant in the world— 








in different degrees, upon all. More of this 
has been given to the lovely Queen of Scot | 
land than perhaps to any other woman, and to | 


the erid of time her history will suggest themes | 
for 


addition to our sympathy, feelings of reverence 











* Life of Elwood, by Himself. 
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and painting; but the unoffending | Majesty f v I 
Srihters. of as Shute of Grey command, in | words in italics are underlined in the original. 


even in those days—except Elizabeth Tudor ; 
but the indignation of the sycophant court rose 


| in arms against the sister of Lady Jane Grey ! 


And in the State-Paper Office are some docu- 
ments, a portion in the handwriting of Sir 
William Cecil, entitled ‘ Articles for the Examina- 
tion of the Lady Mary Grey.’ The marriage was 
performed, it appears, by a somewhat unsightly 
priest—‘ old, fat, and of low stature’—in the 
‘Serjeant Porter’s Chamber, by the Water Gate, 
at Westminster ;’ and the questions asked at that 
examination were no less frivolous than imperti- 
nent; the little gifts she confesses to—the ‘love- 
tokens’—are touching from their simplicity. 
The ‘giant-lover’ had given her first ‘two little’ 
rings; next ‘a ring with four rubies and a 
diamond ;’ ‘a chain,’ and ‘a little hanging bottle 
of mother-of-pearl.’ The honeymoon wascertainly 
passed in separate prisons; two days after the 
marriage it was known to the Queen; the husband 
was committed to the Fleet; and a letter was 
dispatched to the keeper, stating that ‘her 

had taken his w ws much to heart.’. The 


The poor lady’s immediate fate is' more ob- 
scure ; but at last it was determined by the ruivy 
councit that she should be sent to the country, 
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and given in charge to a certain Mr. Hawtrey, 
of ‘Chequers, in Buckinghamshire ; there to 
remain ‘without conference with any, suffering only 
ove waiting-woman to attend upon her, without 
liberty of going abrode, for whose charges the 
Queen's Majesty will see him the said Mr. Haw- 
trey, in reason, satisfied ;’ subsequently, however, 
the Lady Mary was allowed a groom as well asa 
gentlewoman, and the clause concerning her 
‘going abroad’ was in a degree modified. 

Any one not sleeping under the nightmare of | 
Elizabeth, and whose dreams were not disturbed 
by memories of the absent, must have py 
Chequers Court, even asa prison! It isa place 
to linger in and love, a delicious vision of beauty 
and romance, one of the ‘ places "—see one ever 
s0 many—that can never be forgotten. 

Whether the poor prisoner was permitted to 
wander over ‘velvet lawn,’ or visit the ‘silver 
spring,’ or enjoy the refreshment of the ‘happy 
valley,’ we cannot now ascertain ; the persecutor 
and the persecuted have long since gone to 
‘their account ;‘ and the dark waters of oblivion 
have passed over the sufferings of the young 
bride. Perhaps she never lost herself or her 
sorrows in the labyrinths of the hill, she could 
not even see from the window of her attic. We 
must not look upon those abundant beauties, 
and conjure her fairy-like form as adding to 
their interest. 

It seems that Lady Mary was removed from 
Chequers Court after an imprisonment of two 
years, and delivered to the care of her maternal 
stepmother, the Dowager Duchess of Suffolk, 
who lived—in the Minories! but the Minories 
then and now were very different. Still the 
change must have been great from Chequers, to 
a neighbourhood so unhealthy. Her step-mother 
had small ‘ plenishing’ to store her rooms, and 
even entreats the Queen to lend her ‘ some old 
silver pots to fetch her drink in.’ ‘A basin and 
an ewer,’ she adds in a housewifely letter extant, 
‘I fear were too much; but what it shall please 
her Majesty to apoint for her (i. ¢, the Lady 
Mary), shall be always redy to be delyvered | 
againe whensoever it shal please her Majestie to 
call for it.’ 

The Queen seems to have had pleasure in 
moving her victim from place to place, for we 
next find her under the roof of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who sorely felt the heavy weight of 
the charge; frequently, during a period of three 
rag praying she should be removed from 

iy 





im. Toward the latter end of this time 
oor Keys died, most likely in prison. Sir 
‘homas writes that she (Lady Mary) hath grie- 
vously taken his death, and that she desires 
the Queen's leave to keep and bring up his chil- 
dren. The entire kindness and lovingness of her 
nature is greatly shown in this simple and 
beautiful request ; moreover, during his lifetime, 
though she had always signed herself ‘ Mary 
Grey,’ doubtless to pleasure Elizabeth, after his 
death her womanly sense of right conquered | 
every other feeling, and in her heart's first grief 
she signed herself ‘ Mary Keys.’ 

In process of time her liberty was restored, 
and it may be she was restored also to what 
the world would call ‘favour ;’ for on the first 
of January, 1577-8, she presented the Queen 
at Hampton Court with ‘two pair of swete gloves, 
with foure dozen buttons of golde, in every one 
a side perle, and received in return a cup with a 
cover weighing eighteen ounces.’ 

Soon after this she died—on the 20th of April, | 
1578—in the parish of St, Botolph Without, | 
Aldersgate. 

Truly the memory of this simple-minded and 
most unfortunate lady, was more with us at 
Chequers Court than was perhaps consistent | 
with more striking and important associations. | 
The sombre air of several of the rooms, the | 
stillness and loneliness of the scene, the deep | 
shadows that came and went, seemed to belong | 
especially to this youngest of three most unfor- 
tunate sisters. And yet, but for the persecution 
and pemovering cruelty of Queen Elizabeth, we 
should not have given a sigh to the memory | 
of that sister of ‘Lady Jane Grey,’ who could 
*0 far forget herself as to marry the Serjeant- | 
Porter of the palace which some might have | 
held to be her birthright! Such will be the in- | 
vanable result of persecution. 
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THE NELSON COLUMN. 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
WILLIAM RAILTON, ARCHITECT. 


Wuetner as an isolated episode to our series of 
sculptural subjects to which it oo bt — wn 
some analogy, or as ro r illustra- 
tions of disthaguished architectural productions, we 
feel sure that our selection for the third embellish- 
ment of the present number will be deemed of 
general interest ; and, as a love for his theme is 
the first essential of a biographer, so we are deter- 
mined to give to this work, in spite of our innate 
partiality for painting and sculpture, at least a 
plain and fair review. : - 

Ten years have elapsed since the Nelson column 
was begun, and the successful debut of Architec- 
ture, in the business of commemoration and bio- 

raphy, startled the world of Art. Public (or at 
feast party) feeling ran high against ig, and a select 
Committee of the Commons, in reporting to the 
House, put forward a number of statements and 
preconceptions which the result has proved to be 
perfectly chimerical ; but the check given to the 
subscription list was positive and irremediable. Of 
the professional artists whose opinions were ob- 
tained, no one was more opposed to the erection 
of a column than Sir Francis Chantrey; no one 
was more likely to be heard with deference; and 
when raising his voice against an architectural 
design, none seemed to recollect that he was a 
sculptor, and that in his own words, ‘‘ the tanner is 
always for leather.” ; 

The main points of apprehension entertained by 
the Committee were, that in the view from White- 
hall, the portico and cupola of the National Gallery 
would be concealed, and the general effect of the 
edifice injured. Secondly, that the site was un- 
favourable for the column itself; and further, that 
as the funds fell so far short of the estimated cost, 
the design could be but imperfectiy carried out. 

We will consider these points seriatim, and, 
approaching the Square from Westminster and 
Whitehall, we hold ourselves free to select just 
points of view for each object of interest as it suc- 
cessively attracts contemplation ; and to vary our 
point of sight as we change our purpose, from 
viewing a group of edifices ensemble, to that of con- 
templating singly each component of the mass. 
We come in connection with our immediate subject, 
and the general view of Trafalgar Square, to the 
point adopted for the engraving ; and we think the 
able artist, whose highly-successful work we copy, 
has shown equal judgment in the choice of his 
position and in the treatment of the scene. This 
view then most completely negatives the first asser- 
tion; but the station is yet too remote for the direct 


| observation of the National Gallery, which, in- 


deed, would nowhere be more advantageously seen 
than from the platform about the column, unfor- 
tunately, in this respect not accessible. Nothing 
could, indeed, be more desirable for a building like 
this gallery, whose main defect is a want of bold- 
ness, than to mask it by the preponderating conse- 
quence of some other object till the spectator has 
made a near approximation. Bald, indeed, would 
this grand area appear, unless studded with objects 
and features of interest; and, ‘‘if,’’ said Professor 


| Donaldson, ‘‘ any other ornamental erections are to 


be placed in Trafalgar Square, and restricted to 
being subordinate in scale to the National Gallery, 
the area will consist of a vast space occupied by in- 
significant objects. The only way to restore to it 
that importance which it deserves, and which it 
has lost through the National Gallery, is to place 
within it a lofty towering edifice, to which all the 
buildings around will be subordinate and form the 
background.” 

On the second point the opinion given in the 
report seems diametrically opposed to the evidence 
taken, ex. gr., Mr. Blore had no hesitation in 
stating the position to be peculiarly favourable for 


| a lofty object, such as a column or obelisk; Mr. 


Decimus Burton thought the position very favour- 
able; Sir Francis Chantrey deemed it the most 
favourable to be found or imagined; Prafessor 
Donaldson pronounced it one of the finest in the 
world; Mr, Hardwick thought it altogether an 
eligible site; Mr. Sidney Smirke and Sir Richard 
Westmacott both viewed the position as most 
favourable. 

Mr. Joseph Gwilt, on the other hand, held the 
position to be unfavourable from want of a back- 


| ground of sky and foliage ; and Professor Cockerell 


preferred two columns ; ‘‘ such a column,” says he, 


| “‘on a pedestal 43 feet high, the whole being 170 


feet high, will have no ill effect on the National 
Gallery and the surrounding buildings on the 
score of its scale and dimensions viewed from the 
north, west, and east sides of the square, because I 





believe that the juxtaposition of colossal and ordin- 
ary proportions has been practised in all times and 
in all styles of architecture with success, ially 
by the ancients, who observed this principle more 
strictly than the moderns. Witness the column of 
Trajan in an area of 82 feet by 62 feet; that of 
Antonine in a square not much larger; the ivory 
and - colossal statues of Jupiter and of Minerva 

which occupied the entire nave of their temples, 
Again, the Tower of St. Mark, at Venice, 42 feet 
wide at the base, and 316 feet high, in a square 662 
by 232; the Column of London and that of the 
Duke of York, none of which can be said to deteri. 
orate from the architecture in connexion with which 
they are seen. The placing such colossal objects 
in extensive areas, as in the front of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, Place Louis XV. at Paris, at St. Peters. 
burgh, and other places, is wholly a modern prac- 
tice and a departure from the principle of effect on 
which they were originally founded by the ancients. 
My conclusion, therefore, is not that the proposed 
pos Asn is too large for the site, but that the site is 
too large for the full effect of the proposed column.” 

The opinion of Mr. Deering, R.A., may be given 
in extenso. 

“I think the proposed Nelson Monument pre- 
sents that precise character of altitude most to be 
desired at the particular site intended, where a 
— and wide street of entrance necessarily 

ranches off right and ieft into a principal artery 
of the metropolis, and where the idea of termination 
is the impression most essential to be avoided ; for 
we must recollect that the object is not to arrive at 
Trafalgar Square or the National Gallery—it is to 
convey to the mind of the stranger the true and 
peculiar character of our capital—its endless con- 
tinuation. 

‘* If this view be correct, the worst object would 
be a plain unbroken mass, which, like the County 
Fire Office, to its site (grasped by the eye at once) 
conveys the idea of obstruction, and limits con- 
sideration to its own pretensions alone, as the sole 
object of the whole arrangement. The broken 
line of architecture in the National Gallery obliges 
the eye to travel along its length, but the proposed 
form completely gets over the difficulty, presenting 
a magnificent object in the vista of approach while 
it leaves the idea of space beyond, and suggests 
the idea of divergence without obstruction where 
that idea is most essential. 

‘* T cannot suppose the effect would be unfavour- 
able upon the National Gallery, for although that 
building could be no longer seen in its whole 
extent from any point more distant than the 
column, I doubt whether its broken character of 
outline and laboured details, as well as smallness of 
parts, do not require that it should not be seen as a 
whole, beyond the distance whence those features 
could be visible at the same time, and so form as it 
were a part of the design. But on the whole I 
think it equally certain, that in its magnitude this 
monument in reducing to comparative insignifi- 
cance not only the Gallery but St. Martin’s Church, 
(its pedestal being nearly as large as the portico 
and the whole nearly as high as the spire of that 
building), will also be a monument equally un- 
favourable to the memory of those who spoilt the 
National Gallery inside and outside, for the assumed 
sake of a building, of which the importance will 
be thus placed in its true light. 

‘« But notwithstanding, we must not forget that 
the great end should be to adorn the metropolis, 
and not to persuade the unwilling of the architec- 
tural beauty of Trafalgar Square or any particular 
building around its circuit.’ 

On the third point it appeared, that to meet 
Mr. Railton’s estimate of 380001. there was a sub- 
scribed fund of not more than 18,000/., which, after 
payment of the first contract for the column pro- 
per, left about three thousand only, applicable to all 
the ornaments and accessories; but Mr. C. D. 
Scott, the energetic secretary of the memorial to 
Nelson, (at whose feet his father had fallen mor- 
tally wounded a short time previous to the hero’s 
own death), showed that of the 18,000/., two- 
thirds had been subscribed within a couple of years, 
and expressed his conviction that abundant con- 
tributions for completing the undertaking as 
designed would be readily obtained when the 
public were satisfied that it would be out. 

The strong and unswerving rebuke Mr. 
Railton upon the violation of all | cape faith that 
must ensue upon the revocation of the grant of the 
site made by the Government, and the representa- 
tion that assuming the subscription to have 
its maximum, it would cost the country as much to 
undo what had already been effected as to com- 

lete the monument, were however of chief effi 
in ssbesting the effort to quash the erection of his 
work, 

This effort, though not successful, in fact was 
eufficient to subject the work and its author to 
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t unpopularity ; and although the grant of the 
ag was o poor they the public desire had been 
effectually estranged, and the government have 
been slow to award funds for its completion ; but 
that a reaction is now setting in, the most ample 
evidence may be gleaned from the constant atten- 
tion given to the subject by the press. 

This reverting current of feeling has ne doubt 
been fostered by the appearance of one of the long- 
looked for bas-reliefs, and the assurance that the 
others are in a state of great forwardness, 

The commemorative subjects comprised in Mr. 
Railton’s design are St. Vincent, Copenhagen, Nile, 
and Trafalgar, respectively entrusted for execution 
to Messrs. Watson, Ternouth, W' » and 
Carew, and who have been left entirely unfettered 
in the treatment of their work, except on some 
governing principles requisite to insure uniformity 
and agreement. 

An impression has been promulged that the 
colossal lions at the angles of the podium are to be 
abandoned, but we regard it as entirely unfounded, 
or we should indeed say with the A that 
Mr. Railton has been most unfortunate as regards 
this commission, because not only does his name 
attach in spite of himself to the di pro- 
portions, and fame report him falsely to the 
artist world of Europe through the incompleteness 
of his work, but even the hope of an ultimate con- 
summation would be denied him if the lions, which 
were to give a breadth to the base and a meaning 
to the whole, were to be given up. ‘“ Their neces- 
sity,” says the Naval and Military Gazette, “‘ for 
giving to the work not only a general completeness, 
but that nationality of character to which it has so 
admitted, and so just, a pretension must strike all 
who take the trouble to form an opinion on the 

int;’’ and the Observer writes forcibly, ‘‘ It is 
ho , it is entreated of the Government, that they 
will without any longer delay give orders for the 
completion of this monument, which, as it now 
stands, is a satire upon the sea service and a 
memento of national ingratitude to de 
heroism rather than a symbol of naval glory! ’’ 

We confess, that regarding Mr. ton as the 
representative organ of the Column, we have 
deemed his unbroken silence somewhat apathetic, 
but are relieved by hearing that he has addressed 
a memorial to the Government, from which some 
fruit may be reaped in the current session of Parlia- 
ment; and we have most unalloyed pleasure in 
finding that in expressing his views on the general 
completion of Trafal uare, for which he was 
at one time consulted, he has put forward a sugges- 
tion for occupying the vacant pedestal at the north- 
west angle of. the square, by an equestrian statue 
of Her Majesty. 

All this is, indeed, devoutly to be wished, and 
we trust the day is not distant when Mr. Railton 
will see his designs matured, and the Nelson 
Column appreciated as one of the celebrities of 
modern achievement. 


—_—~———— 
THE COLLECTION or COUNT PEPOLI. 


THE important collection of pictures possessed by 
Count Carlo Pepoli demand more notice at our 
hands than we usually give to private collections, 
inasmuch as they comprise pictures of a high class 
which may be depended upon as genuine, and not 
the mere marketable fabrications of the dealers. 
All who are acquainted with European history, or 
who have read Sismondi’s work on the Italian 
Eoin, will know that the Pepolis were Lords 
of Bologna, and of several other cities, as far back 
as 1334, when the Palazzo Pepoli was first built. 
They struck their own money and medals, and 
formed the tag oa now under consideration, which 
came from the Palace at Bologna, just named. The 
fondness for the Arts, which is recorded by Lanzi 
and others, as shown by early members of the 
family, and the extensive patronage they bestowed 
on the most famous men of the day, enabled them 
to adorn their walls with freseoes and pictures, 
and to make their home a shrine of Art known and 
appreciated by all elevated minds, The Count 
Carlo ag the present possessor, is about to dis- 
pose of the whole collection; and the cause of the 
immediate sale is his departure from England. He 
is well known in Italy as an amateur, and a writer 
on Art, and song | as an honourable descendant 
ofa noble house. Almost all these pietures are in 
- " inal a the attesta- 
ion of the magistrates | that were 

sent from the Pepoli Palace. ay — 
this im eol- 


Among the pictures forming thi portant 
i tenon and Child,”’ by Correggio 





lection is a ’ 
which has always been prized by the Popol family 
as one of its most valuable heir-looms, It is a 
work of much sweetness and beauty, and was 
always greatly admired by the late Sir David 


Kage a es with a Crown of Thorns” 
is another sublime conception by the same master 
abounding in expression. There are four very 
important pictures by Guido, which were pain 
by that t artist for the Pepoli family; th 
= ~ adonna and Child;” the “ Virgin and 

ary len,” a picture com t 
beauty, with strong expression of ~~. 4 est. 
Francis in 3” and “ Medea.” A fine 
Ludovico Carracci, the “‘ Madonna with a Book,” 
a beautiful picture, which has always been hi hiy 
esteemed. There is also a very lovely “‘ Holy 
Family,” by A. Carracci, acabinet ym og 
rich in its colour; and a very fine ‘‘ Altar-Piece,’’ 
by Paul Veronese; an exquisite ‘‘ Baroccio ;” and 
a “ St. Peter in Prison,’”’ by Salvator Rosa. 

the pictures of lesser note, in in- 
stances fine, and by artists whose works are of rare 
occurrence in England, we may note those by 
Lionella Spada, Simone da Pesaro, Orazio Samma- 
chini, Bartolomeo Passarotti (one of whose pictures 
passed in his own day for work of Michael 
Angelo); Michele Desubleo, the pupil of Guido ; 
Pietro Faccini, the pupil and afterwards the riv 
of Carracci; a fine ‘‘ Madonna in the Clouds,”’ b 
Benvenuti L’Ortolano di Ferrara; and a “ Flagel. 
lation,” of wonderful power, by Dosso Dossi di 
sae ciassh akpace ts Egil, donde aie 
are almost unknown in 
esteemed in Italy. : highly 

— the 4 “5 are ~s very fine and 
power seen oe Sa S panish painter, 
whose works remind us of Rembrandt ; and among 
the portraits, two by Juan de Juanés, the chief 
painter of the school of Valencia, whose pictures 
are rarely to be seen out of Spain. They are por- 
traits of the Prince und Princess Gonzaga of 
Mantua. 

The collection comprises examples of the various 
great Continental schools, and contains many real 
gems of art ; the history of which is as satisfactory 
as their execution is t; and it must be evident 
that this adds greatly to the interest with which 
such a collection can be studied, when it is felt 
that we see the genuine and undoubted work of 
the masters whose labours comprise it. 


——¢—— 


SCENERY OF THE STAGE, 


Mr. Lum ey has auspiciously taken the initiative 
of the lyric drama for the season with entirely new 
decorations of both opera and ballet. The mythical 
tale of Medea is recorded of such remote antiquity 
that no vestiges of Art-conception exist, offering 
any ape peer type or character; the 
painter called on to illustrate this story is conse- 
uently compelled to fall back upon the most rude 
elements of architectural construction, with no 
other data than vaguely transmitted poetical tra- 
ditions, and to depend on the primitive simplicity 
of principles, however ill adapted for the mag- 
nificence demanded in theatrical representation. 
This difficulty has been ably overcome by Mr. 
Charles Marshall, in his adoption of the utmost 
purity of lines, and the absence of those ulterior 
refinements of ornament which attested the per- 
fection of Hellenic architecture ; in massive forms, 
indicating the dawn of Greek thought, and yet, 
not free from the germ of E, ian grandeur ; 
skilfully but sparingly decorated with polychro- 
matie hues, and conceived in a vivid sunshine with 
a masterly distribution of light and shadow: the 
eyes of the audience were charmed, and the culti- 
vated mind relieved from any pain of palpable ana- 
chronism, or the senseless jumble of discordant 
varieties. The first and the last scenes given to 
the ‘‘ Medea” are cognisant of pure taste, strictly 
appropriate, and of high artistic excellence. 
na ballet all that is light, and gay, and fan- 
tastic in decoration responds to the poetry of motion 
which constitutes the essence of its pleasure. The 
artist-painter, here, has boundless play for the 
most romantic fancy—for 
of gold, and jewels, and crystal, 
region, in its profusion of brilliant tints, becomes a 
d necessity. In the final scene of the new 
t, entitled ‘‘ Les Metamorphoses,” all these 
SS See —— me a 
pa a ender porcelain columns 
grouped together ont entwined by roses. It 
opens on the distant view of an ancient Chateau, 
environed by formal and quaintly 
trimmed 


gf 


pee po Be linked to the _ by 
wa wi most singularly inter- 
pet with jets of the ae light 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


France.—The Moniteur, of March 1, contains a 
report addressed to the President of the Republic 
by M. Dumas, the Minister of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, relative to the tion of France in 
doing honour to the invitation from England to 
transmit specimens of its best ctions for the 
Exhibition of 1851. It expresses the natural ambi- 
tion of the manufacturers to maintain their well- 
earned reputation for taste and power of pro- 
duction, and wu them to redoubled efforts on 
this occasion. The duties of the committee are 
pecoened to be—1. Affording information to the 

rench manufacturers as to the conditions 
upon which their productions will be admitted. 
2. Centralising information as to the transmission 
of these productions. 3. Concerting with the 
Royal Commission in London all the nece 
measures for the transport, the reception, an 
the final piecing of these productions, At the 
same time the Minister reserves to himself the 
nomination of one or more commissioners who 





shall make a re upon the exhibition, and which 
will eventually be published. For this purpose a 
selection has been made of the most di uished 


men representing the various sciences, arts, and 
manufactures of France, and who, by their talents, 
their experience, their patriotic devotion, and their 
inde nce of character, have been deemed most 
worthy to assist in establishing more intimate 
mercantile connexions between two countries so 
evidently designed to co-operate for the benefit 
of mankind; and it is fervently to be hoped that 
this mission to London may be an earnest proof 
of the desire of closer union, and of that noble 
emulation in the arts of peace, which are the 
best evidence of advance in order, laboyr, 
and the general poems of nations towards 
happiness and prosperity. The following list of 
the committee contains the names of many men 
well known in the scientific and manufacturing 
world; among them M. Charles Dupin, whose 
works on Great Britain created so much sensation : 
— Messrs. Payen and Balard, chymists, M. Fontaine, 
the architect; M.Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, the 
celebrated manufacturer of Aubusson carpets and 
tapestry; Messrs. Morin, Chatellier, and Combes, 
engineers, and others, whose names are found in 
the general list which is given as being approved b 
the President of the Republic. It is to be Raped 
that the co-operation and the experience of this 
commission will tend to fix the decision of our 
Royal Commissioners on many points on which, 
for want of previous training, they are necessarily 
as yet only scantily informed. The members of the 
yal Commission are, MM. Charles Dupin, 
member of the Academy of Sciences, Representative 
of the People, President ofthe Central Jury of the 
National Exhibition of 1849, President ; Tourret, 
late Minister of Commerce, Vice-P. ent of the 
Central Jury ; Payen, member of the Academy of 
Sciences, Professor of Commercial Chymistry at 
the Conservatory of Arts and Manufactures, Secre- 
bey of the Central Jury ; De Kergolay, member 
of the Central Society of Agriculture, Secretary of 
the Central Jury; Le Chatillier, Engineer of Mines, 
Secretary of the Central Jury ; A. Munerel, Repre- 
sentative of the People, President of the Committee 
of Woven Stuffs; Michel Chevalier, Professor of 
Political Economy at the College of France, Vice- 
President of the Committee of Metals; Combes, 
Member of the Academy of Sciences, President of 
the Committee of Machinery; Pouillett, member 
of the Academy of Sciences, President of the 
Committee of Instruments; Balard, Professor of 
Chymistry at the Academy of Sciences, Vice- 
President of be oe my 4 eo -_ 
Chymistry a to the Arts; Fontaine, member 
of the cadens of Sciences, President of Fine 
Arts: Ebelmen, Director of the National Manu: 
factory of China at Savres, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Pte and the plastic Arts; L. de 
Laborde, member of the A of the Fine 
Arts, President of the Committee of Arts; Heucart 
de Thury, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
President of the Committee of Agriculture and 
Horticulture ; ie, President of the Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris, late President of the Central 


Jury ; Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, late Deputy of 
the de ent of La Creuse, member of the 
Gen Council of Manufactures, member of the 


Committees of Woven Stuffs and of the Fine Arts; 
A. Morrin, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Director of the Conservatory of Arts and Manu- 
factures, member of the Committee of Machinery ; 
A. Barbet, late Peer of France, late Mayor of 
Rouen, manufacturer of floor and other painted 
cloths, member of the Committee of Woven Stuffs. 

Such an array of names as this actively ee 
ating with our own Committees, must to 
advance the great object in view. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


YOUTH AND PLEASURE. 
W. Etty, R.A, Painter. . C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 
Sisk of the Picture 5 ft. 2 in. by 3ft. 10 in. 
rietly al cal work; it was ex- 
ened or hw Royal calemy, in 1832, without 
a title, but in ite stead was the following quotation 
from the Poct Gray: 


“ Pair langhs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth at the , and Pleasure at the helm, 
Unmindful of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, Sa 
That, hush'd in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 


Mr. Etty's ideas on the subject he has illustrated 
are best stated in his own words, which have been 
communicated to us :—The view I took of it isa 
general allegory of Human Life, morally, where 
what we see here yed in its fabulous sense, 
is often real. How like the joys, the hopes, the 
buoyancy of youth, when all above is sunshine, 
and all beneath is flowers. They snatch at the 
bubbles of pleasure, of amusement, and of promised 
happiness ; delighted with the chase and pursuit, 
till ‘the roar of the whirlwind of distress, and 

isery, and death, awakens them from their 

leasant dreams and sweeps them to the general 
m—‘the Valley of the Shadow of Death.’” 

The composition of this magnificent work 
exhibits a poetical mind of the highest order, 
wherein every figure furnishes an idea, The 
centre one of the group appears most eager in the 

ursuit of enjoyment; she is striving to catch a 

ubble that a behind has just launched into 
the air, “ Youth " and “ Pleasure,” ostensibly 
the pilots of the. bark, but occupied with other 
matters, and heedless of the course they pursue, 
allow it to drive at will; the figures sporting in 
the stream. or following in the wake of the vessel, 
would fain participate in the enjoyments of the 
crew even at a distance ; one especially appears to 
be sy for admission to the already over- 
laden bark, allured by the magic of its beauty, and 
the merry voices of its occupants. Perched on one 
end of the spar to which the sail is fixed are two 
doves, emblems of the simplicity and innocence so 
strikingly contrasted below. In the dark mass of 
clouds portending the coming storm, is the shape- 
- sangeet figure—the ‘ Whirlwind '’—ominous 

evil. 

This picture will ever be regarded as one of the 
foie of Etty’s pencil. In the brilliancy and 

armony of colouring, transparency, and delicac 
of touch, it is equal to his best efforts. One suc 
work as this is sufficient to immortalise an artist. 


— Ge 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Dear Sin,—On Tuesday, 15th January, the 
Council held their usual half-yearly meeting, for 
the reception of the Treasurer's Report, and also 
for the relief of applicants ; when thirty-five cases 
were presented, of which thirty-three were relieved 
by donations, amounting to 301/., being the whole 
disposable balance of the half-year’s account in the 
treasurer’s hands. There are two features con- 
nected with this statement to which I beg to solicit 
your attention, and entreat your assistance.—The 

rst is, that of these thirty-five applicants for relief, 
there was only one who at any time had assisted 
the funds of the Institution ; while from the speci- 
mens of talent on the Council table, it was evident 
that many of the applicants, or the husbands and 
fathers of others, attained to that high standing 
in their profession which would have enabled them 
either personally, or relatively by their influence 
with their patrons, to have benefited the funds of 
the Institution. This fact should su to other 
artists the importance of their ting in the 
support of an institution to which it is ible 
that either themselves or their relatives and depen- 
oes my ine recourse in the Gas of their 
tress, ¢y cannot support uni 

assistance, they can Secemabend it to ae wes 
or assist by becoming stewards at the anniversar 
festival, to which the Institution stands so muc 
indebted for its means of usefulness. Again, Sir, 
when I contemplate 301/. divided among thirty- 
three cases, how small a pittance can be assigned 
to each, where talent, former station in life and 
character, should have commanded much more. 
If British benevolence with a noble nerosity can 
raise, as it has and is doing, 14,0002, in a few 
weeks, for the destitute daughters of suffering 
humanity, surely as large or even a larger amount 





ht with equal ease be obtained for the relief of 
a to hon the country is so much indebted, 
not only for gratification and enjoyment, but for 
the cultivation and improvement of our taste and 
influence ; to say nothing of the importance of the 
Fine Arts in the advancement of the interests of 
the country as a manufacturing nation. 

So ramet do I feel the weight of these obligations 
in soliciting increased support for deserving and 
distressed artists and their widows and orphans, 
that I venture to ask it, not more as a sacrifice 
at the shrine of benevolence than as an offering 
upon the altar of justice. 

I remain, Dear Sir, &c., 
5. H. Mann. 
Chairman of the Council. 

[What can we add in favour of the appeal so 
urgently set forth in the above communication ? 
Year by year, since the existence of our Journal, 
have we advocated the undoubted claims of this 
Society to a large and liberal share of public 
patronage, and have endeavoured to make the 
artist, ‘ible to contribute to its support, feel the 
importance of so doing; yet we find that little or 
no p has been made to increase its funds, 
and enlarge its sphere of practical usefulness. We 
are perfectly aware how varied and numerous are 
the calls on charitable benevolence, yet it appears 
to us that those societies, ‘whose object it is to 
assist destitute artists, receive less attention than 
many others, ‘although the pleasure and profit 
derived by thousands from the works of their 
hands is surely not exceeded by the labours of an 
other class. ‘There is scarcely a trade or handi- 
craft carried on in our huge metropolis which has 
not its endowed almshouse for decayed members, 
independent of considerable funds for the sick and 
the destitute, and yet about 6002. or 7007. is all that 
can be collected annually, on an average, for those 
who administer so largely in their days of health 
and vigour, to the enjo ment of almost the entire 
community. We will hope the appeal once more 
put forward will not be made in vain; there is a 
“luxury in doing good,”’ and a reward promised 
to the doer of it ;—“‘ he hath dispersed abroad, he 
hath given to the poor, his righteousness remaineth 
for ever.” —Ed, A.-J.] 


—_-@——— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Royat Acapemy.—The days for the re- 
— of the pictures for the exhibition are the 
8th and 9th of April, and the exhibition will 
open as usual early in May. It has been re- 
ported that the Academy contemplates affording 
their non-academical contributors “a varnishing 
day ;” this would be an inestimable advantage to 
many, who might materially improve their works 
on seeing them contrasted with those of others. 

Tue Roya, Acapgemy.—Our “ Obit ” this 
month contains the names of two members of 
the Royal Academy—one who has long been a 
valuable contributor to its exhibitions, and has 
done some service towards upholding the cha- 
racter of our School; the other, almost a stranger 
to the Institution, as we have stated in our 
biographical notice. Thus there are at the pre- 
sent time seven vacancies in the two constituent 
parts of this body—three as Academicians, and 
four as Associates—none of which can be filled 
up for many months, in consequence of the 
absurd laws lating the elections, which, in 
justice to the whole body of artists who are not 
members, should at once be repealed, and which 
would not be tolerated for a day in any other 
corporate body. There are some twenty or thirty 
candidates for the rank of Associate kept in 
suspense for nine months—a suspense altogether 
unnecessary—while those who may to 
be elected are deprived of the prospective ho- 
nours for a whole season, a period of no little 
importance to them if ‘the position be worth 
anything. It is still worse with the three vacan- 
cies among the Academicians—these must remain 
so for nearly an entire year. We showed last 
month that Mr. Etty chanced to die on 
the 13th of November, instead of the 10th, his 
successor could not be appointed till February 
1851; but had he died does days earlier, the 
vacancy would have been filled up inthe 
February of the present year. Such arrange- 
ments as these are downright puerilities, and 
cannot be defended on any tenable ground what- 
ever; they argue a determination in adhering 


| to the “good old paths,” that is truly ridiculous. 





We are no advocates for unseemly haste in 
burying the dead out of our sight and memo 
nor would we assist those who seek ind 

(if such there be), to pass over their graves to 
oceupy the vacant seats; but what is there to 
prevent the election taking place at the expira- 
tion of a month, or six weeks at farthest, after 
the decease of a member? How much anxiety 
would then be spared—and consequently how 
much sweeter would be the reward to the reci- 
pient.. Bis dat qui citd dat is a motto that 
appears not to enter the minds of the Royal 
Academy ; strange it is that this Institution 
should remain stationary in its laws and 

tions, where reform is so loudly called for, and 
while all else are moving onwards, 

Tue Otp Warter-Cotour Socrery.—The gal- 
lery of this society will open as usual about one 
week before the Royal Academy. The number 
of this Society is not full, at least one vacancy is 
generally reserved. 

Tue New Warer-Corovr Socrery.—The 
works intended for exhibition in the gallery of 
this society will be received on the 8th of April ; 
the figure compositions that we have an 
opportunity of seeing are productions of high 
character. There have been no recent elections 
to this body. 

Art-Union or Lonpon.—The subscription list 
of this Society ‘closes, according to custom, at 
the end of March, but the last day of the month 
being Sunday, we understand that subscriptions 
will be received on Monday ;' there will thus be 
still time for those of our readers to enter their 
naines who may have forgotten to do so. 

THe Society or Barrisn Artists.—The gal- 
lery of this Society was opened on the 25th of 
March, with a collection of works of a character 
much higher than any that has for some years 
appeared upon these walls. Among the mem- 
bers who especially distinguish themselves. are 
Anthony, Herring, Pyne, Hurlstone, the younger 
Wilson, Montague, and some others, whose works 
will be noticed at length in our next number. 

Tae Nationa Instrrution.—This is the name 
by which, in future, the growing nucleus of the 
proposed “ free ” exhibition will be known. ‘The 
establishment of a free exhibition is a project 
worthy of an advanced intelligence ; and had an 
institution been formed on such a basis in this 
country, with all the onus of rent and taxes, the 
triumph had been greater than. the vaunted 
miaintenance ‘of ‘open institutions in “ those 
countries where the means are supplied by the 
respective governments. The first and principal 
item, however, of several hundreds of pounds, 
would crush the immaturity of any such project, 
and hence the necessary recourse to a charge for 
admission in aid of the funds... Since the ex- 
periment, with its disadvantageous site at Hyde 
Park. Corner, has really justified (in the main a 
desideratum) the acquisition of other premises 
with extended views, it may be assumed that 
the permanent success of the institution is no 
longer problematical. The situation, as we have 
Street directly opposite. the’ Polytechnic Inti 

treet, di yo ite the Po ic i- 
tution ; the pth oe ished, and the exhibi- 
tion will be forthwith opened. The time of 
opening is, we believe, later than last year, but 
it must be remembered that much has been 
done in a brief space. This society proposes the 
addition of a new feature—THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE WORKS OF FOREIGN artists. After all, the 
great lesson is learned from immediate com- 
parison ; we should rejoice to see side by side with 
the productions of British painters, those of some 
of the continental schools; and we believe that 
foreign artists would find it advantageous to 
send good pictures here for exhibition ; none but 
really good works would serve either the painters 
or the purposes of the institution. There exists, 
we kriow, a strong desire on the of con- 
tinental painters to make their works known in 
this country, and it cannot be doubted that many 
of them will avail themselves of such an oppor- 
tunity, if the invitation be freely given. It will 
however, be understood, that such an arrange- 
ment could only be effected for the next and 
succeeding seasons. Under all circumstances, 
the “ National Institution ” opens with accessions 
of reputation, and highly favourable prospects, 
which will be infinitely more available in Regent 
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Street than they possibly could have been at 
Hyde Park Corner. ; 

Tue VERNON CoLLEecTiON.——-There is reason 
to believe that the Vernon Collection of British 
Pictures will be removed from the cellar in 
Trafalgar Square to the spacious rooms at Marl- 
borough House, the residence of the late Queen 
Adelaide. This will be on all accounts most 
desirable: at present they are in great danger 
of injury daily : it is, indeed, somewhat ri- 
sing, and much to the honour of “the people,” 
that as yet no accident has occurred ; it is also 
to the credit of the officers employed to protect 
them, At Marlborough House they will be 
seen to great advantage, and be placed in safety. 
They will probably remain there until a National 
Gallery is built by the Nation; and it is by no 
means unlikely that such National Gallery will 
be erected on this site. 

Forpinc Drawine Mopris.—There are few 
engaged in teaching the rudiments of drawing 
insensible to the advantages which their pupils 
derive by working from models, ially of 
such objects as would hereafter enable them to 
sketch from nature. The mere copying of 
geometrical forms is very well for a beginning, 
but they do not sufficiently indicate, to the 
inexperienced eye of a young learner, the appli- 
cation to which such forms have ultimate 
reference. Moreover, the models that are now 
commonly used are cumbersome and otherwise 
objectionable in many respects ; to obviate these 
objections, Messrs. J. Fahey and B. R. Green, 
members of the New Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours, and artists of long experience, 
have for a considerable time been engaged in 
designing and executing a series of board 
models, which we desire strongly to recommend 
to every teacher of drawing. These models 
consist of buildings, and portions of buildings of 
various kinds, one side of each showing the 
simple outlines of the various parts; and the 
other side coloured to imitate the natural object. 
They can easily be folded together so as to 
occupy but a small space in a table-drawer; in 
brief, we regard them as ingenious, as they are 
practically useful. 

SusurBan Scuoon or Deston.—An example 
has been set which we hope to see extensively 
followed: arrangements are in p for 
establishing a School of Design in the popu- 
lous district of St. Pancras; the object being to 
give the means of agreeable and profitable occu- 
pation to workmen, and by improving their 
tastes under judicious culture, to aid the great 
movement which is everywhere influencing 
British Manufactured Art. A public meeting is 
about to be held to forward this very laudable 
project, and in our next we shall probably be in 
a condition to furnish all the necessary details s 
for the present it will suffice to say, that the 
committee contains the names of many gentle- 
men of high repute; and that the “ masters” 
who have tendered their services are among the 
very best which the metropolis could supply. 

Royat Asytum or Sr. Ann’s Socrery.—The 
Anniversary Festival of this most excellent 
Institution will take place early in June. We 
shall be glad to hear of a large attendance of 
friends and patrons on the occasion. 

_Tae DioraMa.—The two pictures now ex- 
hibited here are, “ The Shrine of the Nativity,” 
and “The Castle of Stolzenfels.” The former 
was exhibited some years ago, but the latter is a 
new picture, painted by Nicholas Meister, of 
Cologne. The Castle of Stolzenfels is presented 
under two effects with intermediate gradations, 
being seen first under an aspect of stormy sun- 
set, the tower of the eastle and portions of the 
distant landscape being lighted up by the rays 
of the sun, which are brought forward with 
much brillianey by the contrast of strong masses 
of shade. The light gradually fades, night 
comes on, and the thunder-storm bursts over 
the castle with a sin ly real accompaniment 
of rain and thunder. The Castle of Stolzenfels 
is near Coblentz, and immediately overhangs the 
Rhine at its junction with the river Lahn. The 
scenery in this district is equal in picturesque 
and romantic interest to any which the Rhein- 
land affords. “The Shrine of the Nativity ” isan 
old favourite with the public, and has not lost 
any of its attractions. 





THe PanoraMa oF THE Nite—A new pic- 
ture has been added to this attractive exhibi- 
tion ; it is a representation of the interior of the 
temple of Abou Simbel, which is introduced 
after the view of the second cataract. It is 
shown under an effect of torch light, which 
breaks with great force upon the enormous 
statues of Rhamses the Great, and shows the 
figures and sculptures almost as sharp and clear 
as they were three thousand years ago. 

OricinaL Desians.—We are desirous of cor- 
recting an error which appeared in our last 
number, under this head. The design for a 
Songs was inadvertently assigned to 
Mr. W. H. Rogers; it is the work of Mr. 
H Fitzcook. 

Liga Perspective.—Mr. Herdman, of Liver- 
pool, has requested us to insert the following 
communication, in answer to a number of inqui- 
ries as to when and where illustrations of hi 
new system, as propounded in the columns of 
our Jo , may be seen :—“ A series of draw- 
ings and paintings are in preparation which it is 
deemed advisable to exhibit first in Liverpool, in 
order that the views selected may be tested by 
examination. For the like pu , Views in 
London will be selected for exhibition there; 
but as it is absolutely necessary these views 
should be placed on the line to examine the 

of their principles, and as a certainty of 
their being placed on the line could not be 
depended upon in the metropolitan exhibitions, 
arrangements will have to be made to exhibit 
them alone, and of which due notice by adver- 
tisement will be given.” 

Exposition oF 1851. Lonpon Movements.—A 
ladies’ committee has been formed at the Duchess 
of Sutherland's mansion. A vestry-meeting at 
Marylebone is about to co-operate with other 
parishes in aiding the general result. A grant of 
10002. was moved for in the Court of Common 
Council, but was substituted by one for 500/., 
which was granted. We are glad to see that 
working-men are on the alert to aid in their 
humble means; those in the employ of Messrs. 
De la Rue, of Bunhill Row, have forwarded 
five guineas; and those of Mr. Thomas Cubitt, 
14/. 5s. 6d. to the commissioners. Kensington 
has very nobly set an example to the suburban 
districts, which we wish to see extensively fol- 
lowed. 

In tae Hovse or Lorps, on the 19th of 
March, Lord Brougham put a question to the 
Earl of Carlisle respecting the erection of a 
building in Hyde-park for the Great Exhibition 
in 1851. He trusted that no such erection 
would be allowed in what had been called “the 
lungs of London,” and ted the Victoria- 
park as a fitter locality! The Earl of Carlisle 
replied that an application from the Commission 
to erect such a building had been made to 
the Government, who, as they knew that the 
projected exhibition was sanctioned by the 
Sovereign, did not feel themselves justified in 
throwing any obstacles in its way. Besides, he 
did not see why their Lordships should be more 
tender of the aristocratic lungs of one portion 
of the metropolis than to those of the densely- 

pled district around the Victoria-park ; his 
Ethie added that the building would be 
“temporary,” to last “a year or so:” upon 
which Lord Brougham said, “then this will be a 
very expensive sort of thi I warn you that 
the west-end of London will become uninhabi- 
table during the month, the philosophic month, 
of this exhibition.” 

Monument To Lorp Jerrrey.—The recent 
death of this eminent critic has aroused his 
Northern friends to meet for the purpose of 
obtaining a suitable monument to his memory. 
It was pro’ and carried, that an architectural 
erection of that kind should be constructed in 
Edinburgh, and committees have been appointed 
in Edinburgh and London to carry out such 
intention. 

Pen axp Inx Drawine.—There is at a 
on view at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall, a 
portrait of the late Right Hon. Thomas Gren- 
ville, drawn by Mr. Minasi, in that ar 
beautiful style we have heretofore commended. 
The drawing is for sale, and it will rejoice us 
much to hear that the venerable artist has found 
a purchaser for his really clever work. 


BaNQuet aT THE Mansion Hovusse.—We regret 
that the close of the month P ey ceco our noticing 
e 


80 fully as we could wish, the banquet given on 
Thursday, March 21, to the friends rd ro- 
moters of the great exhibition of 1851. The 
Prince Albert honoured the Lord Mayor with 
his presence on the occasion; and the interest 
felt by provincial towns was shown by the 
attendance of no fewer than one hun and 
twenty-three mayors and other representatives 
of corporate bodies in England, ten provosts of 
Scoti towns, and four mayors of Ireland. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the uis of Lansdowne, and a or 
body of distinguished persons were also present ; 
the principal foreign ministers and representa- 
tives; the Commissioners for the Exposition ; a 
large number of Aldermen; Masters of City 
Companies and the Chairmen of Committees of 
Common Council; the Vice-Chancellors of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; the Governor and Deputy- 
Governor of the Bank of ny the Deputy- 
Chairman of the East India mpany, and other 
influential City men. The s of his Royal 
Highness was characterised by all that warmth 
of feeling, and soundness of judgment, which he 
has so eminently displayed hitherto; the speeches 
of Lord John Russell, Lord Stanley, and Sir 
Robert Peel, were also in the best possible taste, 
as also was the toast proposed by the Earl of 
Carlisle—“‘ The Working Men of the United 
Kingdom "—who received that amount of con- 
siderate respect which ought to be gratefully felt 
by that important body. The noble response 
which such a meeting as this must be to His 
Royal Highness’s views, cannot but be grateful 
to him, and augurs favourably to the ultimate 
triumphant success of a great national move- 
ment. 

Tue Anniversary Dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund took place on the 23rd, too 
late in the month for us to do more than notice 
the fact. 

UnsiversaL Broocn Prorecror.—Under this 
—_ title, Mr. Tucker, of Exeter, has in- 
vented a security for brooches of a valuable 
description, which is effected by this means with 
no more trouble than is n with the 
ordinary kinds. Its freedom from all complica- 
tion, and its applicability to ona, description of 
brooch, at a trifling expense, will, we have no 
doubt, recommend it to general adoption. 

Joun Knox's House, Epirxssurcu.—This in- 
teresting relic which has so narrowly escaped 
destruction, is now in course of repair and resto- 
ration, and will, when completed, resist the 
ravages of time probably for as long a period as 
has ela between the Reformer’s era and our 
own. e front of the house, toward the High 
Street, has been restored to its original condition ; 
and the removal of the comparatively modern 
bow-windows, revealed the original ework 
of ornamental stone ones beneath, com: of 

ilasters, cornices, and vases, in the style of the 
onelennes, and which give entirely new features 
to the building, that had been hidden for a 
long series of yeas. The lower story has its 
doors and windows of stone restored to their 
pristine sharpness, and the old forestair is recon- 
structed after the old model, so that the entire 
effect of the building is now similar to what it 
must have been when the fiery reformer in- 
habited it. 
Diorama or Her Masesty's Visrr To IneLanp. 
—A moving diorama, by Mr. P. Phillips, has 
been opened at the Chinese Gallery, Hyde Park 
Corner, which embraces the principal points of 
the Queen’s memorable visit to Ireland; com- 
mencing with her landing at the harbour of Cove. 
It comprises views of * Og tere — 
of that pict ue neighbourh try Bay, 
the Poel Loe, Dundall. Arnagh, Belfast, — 
concluding wi er Majesty's departure. 10 
whole onies of views are admirably painted, ancl 
give a perfect idea of the many beauties which 
the admirer of picturesque scenery will find in 
the Sister Island. The atmospheric effects are 
exquisitely managed, and the entire panorama is 
one of the best of its class. Every scene is a 
picture, as well conceived ayd painted as if for 
the adornment of a gallery, and reflects the 
highest credit on the taste and ability of the 
artist. 
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Tae Fematx Scnoor or Destoy.—In our 
notice of the recent exhibition of drawings and 
models by the students of this Institution, we 
directed the attention of manufacturers to the 
unusual display of excellence manifested in most 
of these designs, and at the same time suggested 
to them the advantages that might be derived 
by appropriating some of the drawings, &c., to 
a practical purpose. The hint thrown out has 
been taken, for we understand that the follow- 
ing have been selected by different manufac- 
turers:—a model for a saltcellar by Miss 
Burrows ; a design for a table-cover by Miss C. 


Palmer; design for chintz by Miss A. West; | 


six designs for muslin by Miss Edgeley; a 
design for a table-cover by Miss A. Carey ; also 
a design for paper-hanging by the same young 
lady. Commissions have likewise been given 
to Hise Gann for a mosaic-table and a Brussels 


carpet ; to Miss Palmer for a panel-paper ; and 
to Miss Edgeley for print dresses. All this, | 


though little by comparison, is encouraging, as 
it may be the means hereafter of increased 
business between the manufacturer and the 
designer; the former having found a market 


where he may make his purchases advantage- 


ously will doubtless resort to it for the future. 
We hope to find this the case, and that we 


shall have to record many more transactions of | 


@ similar nature. 

Tue Deraxturne or THe Rorat SqvapRoNn 
rrom Kixcstowy.—This forms the subject of a 
picture which is now being exhibited in the 
rooms of Messrs. Lloyd, on Ludgate Hill, before 
passing into the hands of the engraver. The 
artist is Mr. Kendrick, R.H.A., and of his work 
it is but little to say, that of all the works illus- 
trating incidents in regal Progresses that have 
come under our notice, this picture is incom- 
parably the best. The moment chosen is that 
when the Victoria and Albert is about to pass 


the lighthouse on the eastern pier of Kingstown | 


Harbour, fellowed by the Fairy, the Vivid, and 
the Stromboli. The Queen, Prince Albert, and 


the royal children appear on the paddle-box, | 
responding to the farewell of the crowds that | 


throng all the available space commanding a 
good view of the royal yacht. 


perly a scene of much animation. The artist has 
disposed most skilfully of the difficulties which 


necessarily present themselves in a picture like | 


this, which, we rejoice to hear, has been pur- 
chased by the Queen. 

Autecep “Sxercn py Micnart AncE.o.”— 
An article has appeared in the 7imes, and been 
copied thence into several journals, to the effect 
that the original sketch which the famous artist 
arranged previous to painting the fresco in the 
Sistine Chapel, has been “ discovered ;” anc 
being discovered, is, of course, brought to Eng 
land, where Italian picture-dealers have always 
believed there is more money than wit. 
can be little doubt that the Times has been 
grossly deceived in this matter; it leaves, in- 
deed, the question whether the drawing is an 
original, a copy, or a forgery, to be determined 
“by connoisseurs.” 
mighty journal has a character of authority ; 


and, in this instance, danger may arise to some | 


unfortunate nobleman or gentleman who will be 
solicited to “buy.” There is not only a total 
absence of even a shade of evidence to support 
the idea that the sketch referred to is an original 
sketch, but there is convincing proof to the 
contrary,—-such proof being mainly supplied by 
the wretched character of the ok itself, upon 
which no “connoisseur” can look and for a 
moment hesitate under which class to place it,— 
originals, copies, or forgeries. The readers of 
this Journal need not, we think, be told to 
“open their eyes” to the perpetual frauds that 
are practised upon the ignorant, or the heedless, 
in the matter of “manufactured old masters.” 
We have ee vain if we have left them 
any excuse in the even i i 
~ AW. ent of their becoming 
Tas Kiyo or Hottann’s Picrcnes.—The 
famed collection of Dutch pictures formed by 
William III. of Holland is to be disposed of by 
his executors, and the Emperor of Russia has 
empowered agents to secure them for himself. 


Royat Scorrisn Acapemy.—Mr. John Watson 
Gordon, A.R.A., has been unanimously elected 
President, in the place of Sir Wm. Allan, deceased. 

Drawrves ry Creta Lavis.—A large number 
of drawings, figures and landscapes, have been 
forwarded for our inspection, produced with 
the creta levis, or permanent drawing-chalks, 
manufactured by Messrs. Wolff & Sons. They 
are by Mr. Kearney, a member of the New 
Society of WaterColour Painters, and are very 
beautifully executed. But our object now is 





The materials | 
are highly picturesque, the whole of the near | 
parts of the composition presenting very pro- | 


There | 
| yet a spurious copy of it in oil has already 


But any article in that | 





chiefly to direct the attention of the amateur 
and the young artist to the material, so well 
adapted for sketching from nature, as a substi- 
tute for water-colours, from which it is searcel y 
| distinguishable. Chalks of every shade and 
colour are manufactured, so as to enable the 
artist to complete his subject, however diversified, 
without any other medium ; they have truth, 
depth, and brilliancy, and blend harmonious! 
| together,—moreover, they cannot be obliterated, 
unless severe means are used for that purpose. 
| The creta levis may be had either in cedar, like 
| ordinary pencils, or without, as the common 
chalk; the former are far preferable as more 
conveniently handled. It may be used upon 
any paper, though the tinted paper manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Wolff, for this especial purpose, 
is what we would recommend. On looking over 
| these drawings one can scarcely avoid contrast- 
ing the means and appliances for the practice of 
Art now with those of former years, and the 
advantages in our favour are nowhere more 
noticeable than in what may be termed “dry 
materials." We used to have only the lead 
pencil, black, red, and white chalks, and these in 
their rude state. Now we get every colour, 
manufactured in a neat, portable, and cleanly 
form, so that an artist departing on a sketching 
tour finds he has nothing else to do but pack 
up a few dozens of these, with a roll of paper in 
his knapsack, and he is equipped for his expe- 
dition in every artistic requisite. 

Tue Brrrannta TusvLar Bripcr.—A series 
of views, or rather scenes, is now exhibiting in 
Regent Street, near the Polytechnic Institution, 

| representing the most interesting objects on the 
railway route leading to this colossal wonder. 
Although ostensibly said to be painted by, and 
under the direction of Mr. J. W. Allen, the well- 
known landscape-painter, yet the greater portion 
of its meritorious execution is due to one of our 
most eminent stage decorators. The various 
views are highly diversified, and would be ren- 
dered additionally instructive to juvenile visitors, 
if the lecturer were a little more clear in his 
explanation of the principal antiquarian, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural features on the line. 
Picture Copyine Exrraorpinary.—Mr. Sant’s 
picture of a half-length figure resting on a globe, 
| personifying Astronomy, is one of the most 
| attractive works now exhibiting at the British 
Institution, Pall Mall. Although only a month 
had elapsed from the first opening of this gallery, 


appeared ; and was offered for public sale at an 
auction room near Leicester Square. Is there 
no way of putting a stop to so disgraceful a pro- 
cedure? Cannot the copyist be detected? We 
imagine, in this instance, the copy was made up 
from a published wood-cut. 

Imported Pictures.—-We are enabled to 
publish the following statement of the number 
of pictures imported into the United Kingdon in 
the year 1849. 


From Prussia . 


Germany . 
Holland 

Belgium . 

France . ° m 
Spain and Portugal 
Italy . . . 
Other Countries 


gueeeiee 


Total 12,601 


Aw Exrenstve Deater in old pictures, old 
prints, old coins, and—whether good or bad— 
—— old, having collected ther a mass of 
rubbish of the Florentine School, furbishing up 
the same, and giving it the benefit of fine frames, 
has been offering his gatherings to the govern- 
ment for the very pitifal um of twenty thousand 
pounds !—the original cost of the collection being 
possibly as many shillings, but the veritable 





value of which, for any useful purpose, is about'as 
many pence. Fortunately, for Art and the 
country, Lord John Russell has been sufficiently 
well informed upon the subject, and declines the 
arg in ; — inference of course ix, as usual 
that “a glorious opportunity has been lost,” &c.. 
and that “ Art in England ia ruined 1” °°” 

Tue Exposrrion oF Frencu InDUstTRY.—This 
bazaar has re-opened with a new selection of 
objects for sale ; but it is not now pretended that 
it hasany relation whatever to the great Industrial 
Exposition of Paris. As a trading speculation it 
may be a fair and a just one. As we have here- 
tofore said, the prices of the objects are very far 
higher than those asked for them in France: 
but this is the business of the buyer. We must 
protest against the collection being regarded in 
any other light than that ofa shop, in which 
of foreign manufacture are sold and bought. 

Tue Renatssance.—Mr. R. Wornum has been 
recently lecturing at the Government School of 
Design, Somerset House, “On the Origin and 
Peculiarities of the Renaissance Period of Deco- 
rative Art ;” in which he ably traced the history 
of the style from its origin to its close, pointing 
out its peculiarities, and concluding by recom- 
mending the method rather than the design of 
the old artists in this style to the student. The 
lecture was chiefly remarkable for the clearness 
with which the lecturer dissected the style and 
descanted on its history. 

Fotey'’s Group oF ‘he AND Baccuvus.—This 
elegant composition has been reduced by Chever- 
ton’s process, in metal, for Alderman Copeland, 
who intends to produce it in statuary porcelain 
for the approaching great Industrial Exhibition. 
The reduced copy is about two feet in length, 
and was on view for a few days at the establish- 
ment in New Bond Street, previously to pre- 
paring the mould for casting the copies. We 

ve no doubt that these porcelain copies will 
be among the most attractive works in the Ex- 
position of 1851. 

Mr. Lester's Frera Lecture on Parntine, was 
honoured by the attendance of ladies,—a first 
step in reformation which augurs well for the 
future. It is needless to say that the number 
of amateurs and patrons was proportionably 
large, and the attendance of students, exhibi- 
tors, and visitors, was very numerous; they 
completely filled those seats which hereto- 
fore have been but sparingly occupied. The 
surprise was so great at seeing a column 
of ladies advance into the room, that the most 
cheering and deafening applause ensued for 
several minutes. The walls on this occasion 
were adorned with of the choicest pictures 
by Constable and R. Wilson, lent by their pos- 
sessors to ify and instruct the audience. 
Mr. Leslie's lecture displayed the highest order 
of thought and reasoning on the subject he 
selected, which was landscape-painting. It may 
perhaps not be out of place here to say, 
that much additional gratification would be 
afforded, if the ante-room, where the presenta- 
tion pictures of the members of the 
Academy are hung, were to be indulged with 
sufficient lights to enable them to be seen. The 
collection is of high interest, and on the lecture 
nights numerous persons are always groping 
about, close to the canvasses, in faint hopes of 
being able to get a glimpse of their artistic 
excellence. 

Tue Frortrorm Parasot.—The Messrs. Mor- 
land, of Eastcheap, have fabricated a novelty in 
these useful articles, which forms an ~ oe 
and pleasing variation from the long worn Cla 
mont. Our readers will remember a suggestion 
made some time back in the Art-Journal, by a 
lady. ndent, who pointed out the appli- 
cability of the forms oe to B...: Be ace 3 
the parasol, The hint has mn adop 
carried out by the Messrs. Morland with good 
effect ; and the result is an elegant and graceful 
novelty which cannot fail to be popular among 
persons of taste. 

Art in Sovurnamproy.—A public meeting has 
been held recently in this im town to 
form an association for the promotion of Art, 
and provide a studio for the use of its members. 
From the manner in which the proposition has 
been received, we may argue the success of the 
movement. 
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REVIEWS. 


ne HigHLAND Ferry Boat. E ved by 
. J. T. Wrutmore, A.R A., from the Picture 
by Jacos THomson. Published by LEGGaATT 
& Co., London. 
There is a class of pictures of which, notwithstand- 
ing their frequent appearance amongst us, the eye 
never seems to be weary, nor from which the 
thoughts turn as from objects that neither interest 
nor profit. And the reason why we always give 
such works a hearty welcome is obvious; there is 
so large a mass of material, and of so diversified a 
character, from which a painter may make his 
selection of subject, that with apparent sameness 
in all, we still find something ‘‘ ever new.” Mr. 
Thomson’s picture of ‘‘ The Highland Ferry Boat” 
is of this class; we have seen a multitude of scenes 
in the Highlands during the last twenty years, yet 
we are not tired of them, for the hand of the artist 
must indeed be unskilful, and his mental vision very 
circumscribed, who cannot extract beauty from a 
land so peculiarly rich in the picturesque. 

This picture was exhibited in Westminster Hall, 
in 1847, under the auspices of the Royal Commis- 
sion; it then received from us as e a portion of 
commendatory notice as we could nd space for ; 
we spake of it as “an interesting, original, and 
valuable work, truthful and effective in composi- 
tion, and painted with very considerable ability.’’ 
None of these excellent qualities are lost in the 
transference of the subject; in fact, we think the 
composition tells with even more spirit in the 
engraving than in the painting. The scene lies 
near the head of a loch, from whose shores rises a 
range of bold and wild mountains; the time is 
evening, for the long deepening shadows of one 
high mass of rock are stretched half over the op 
site pile, the central and more distant hills being 
steeped in sunshine. The “ Ferry Boat” occupies 
the entire breadth of the picture in the foreground ; 
it is laden with a varied, but highly characteristic 
group, of which the centre is a grey pony, across 
whose back is slung a fine stag, the result of the 
day’s ‘‘ Stalking; ’’ standing in the rear of these 
are two sportsmen, one of whom resembles Prince 
Albert, accompanied by their dogs, The remainder 
of the passengers consists of a bagpiper, men, 
women, and children, homeward-bound after the 
labours of the day, all sufficiently expressing how 
each has been employed; these, with the two 
rowers, complete the entire freight of the boat. 
The scene is altogether one of great interest, and 
although belonging to a school of which Landseer 
stands unequivocally at the head, Mr. Thomson 
shows he is not a plagiarist, however strongly we 
are reminded of him who has hitherto 1 Mtr 
monopolised the ‘‘ Highlands”? to himself. Mr. 
Willmore has had his work to do in executing so 
large an engraving, where every square inch is 
well covered with subject, but he has done it faith- 
fully and effectively, uniting delicacy with breadth 
in a manner we have rarely seen surpassed, even 
from his own durin. We understand that the 
publishers have received the especial permission of 
the Highland Society of London, of which Prince 
Albert is President, to dedicate this print to them. 





ANTONINA, OR THE FALL OF Rome: A Romance 
of the Fifth Century. In Three Volumes. 
By Witt1am Wikre Coins, Published 
by R. Bentiey, London, 


The last time we met Mr. Collins, it was as his 
father’s earnest and eloquent historian, rendering 
Jacts simply and natu ly—without ostentation, 
and yet with a manly and honest pride in the 
memory of a beloved and deservedly honoured 
parent. The great English landscape-painter’s 
monument was raised long before his death; but 
the chaplet, woven by his son, and laid as an 
offering upon his tomb, added to its interest, and 
made the world better acquainted with a man so 
thoroughly devoted to Art. In ‘‘ Antonina’? Mr. 
Collins has boldly rushed, not only into fiction, but 
fiction of the highest kind, enlisting our feelings 
in the — of - FIFTH CENTURY—by no means 
an easy task—and stimulating the imagination 
the most vivid scenic and cone rtraiture of A 
eventful and mighty past. His subject was gigantic, 
yet not beyond his grasp, enshrined as it is in 
gloomy grandeur ; the me of life beat strong! 
and naturally in the heart of the Goth, and benea’ 
the toga of the Roman; the plot or plan has been 
laid with much care, the circumstances are well 
placed, the characters formed by the times in 
which they lived stand firmly and boldly out 
from the canvas of this remarkable picture; in 
painter’s phrase, the “ effects’’ are well ‘‘ massed,” 
the “lights and shadows” harmoniously “ba- 
lanced,”’ or if, at times, the peal of the organ, 
the tolling of the deep-mouthed bell, overpower 





the soft breathings of the flute, or the tle 
music of Antonina’s cherished and dane ale, 
there is no ba nothing untuneable in the solemn 
strain, The style is throughout, with very 
few exceptions, exceedingly graceful and im- 
pressive, uently rising into language so ner- 
vous, so eloquent, and at times so epi tic, 
that it is to believe this, that doubtful thing, 
**a young author’s first book of fiction.” The 
character of our Journal precludes our giving much 
space to any publication unconnected with the 

ine or Industrial Arts; but we assure our readers 
that there is matter in these volumes from which 
both the painter and the dramatist may draw inspi- 
ration; they are crowded with pictures, and full of 
the most dramatic “‘ situations” and “‘effects.”” The 
author’s descriptions are indeed all pictures, and 
if his ‘‘ dialogues ’’ be comparatively feeble portions 
of the romance, the characters are suggestive of 
the richest poe It may be, there are expres- 
sions we would wish omitted, and one or two scenes 
too passionate for a work that anticipates a | 
drawing-room circulation ; but they are evidently 
introduced to preserve the keeping of the whole; 
they are statuesque but by no means indelicate : 
still we would there should be no stain on such 
a noble fiction, and a little careful reading for a 
second edition would sweep away every chance of 
the author’s being misunders by any portion of 
the reading public. 

Mr. Collins is the most honest writer of romance 
we have met with for years; yet the foot-notes 
show, to our thinking, too much of the lay-figure, 
which he knows so well how to drape: if he 
must quote ‘ Gibbon” for the satisfaction of his 
conscience, we wish he would place these notes in 
the appendix ; they disturb the rich current of the 
story. We like to abandon ourselves to perfect 
beliefin such a romance, to feel the dark and power- 
ful influence of Goisvintha, to render homage to the 
mighty Alaric, to honour the gloomy, yet, earnest 
worshipping Christian, Numerian, to spurn the vacil- 
lating enmaauie, who, however Mr. Collins may 
think, we deem unworthy of the affection he in- 
spired. We do not like to be told by a foot-note that 
we are revelling in a dream, and that we must be 
awakened to look into ‘“Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall ;”? no—the great skill of the mechanist consists 
in producing the effect without displaying the 
cause, But the author of ‘‘ Antonina”’ has produced 
a high toned and most remarkable book. 


Tue OriGtn OF THE Stock1nG-Loom, Engraved 
by F. Hott, from the picture by A. ELMore, 
A.R.A. Published by Litoyp, Broruers & 
Co., London. 

Perhaps nothing manifests the entire change which 

of late years has passed over the tastes and feelings 

of the English nation more than its estimation of 
the various classes of Art. The relish for battles 
and sieges, and the multifarious scenes which follow 
in the train of war, has passed away ; even histo- 
rical events, unless of a peculiarly interesting 
nature, have little attraction for the multitude ; 
yet if referring to some matter which connects, 
even through the lapse of many years, the present 
time with the past, or if the narrative records some 
scene of a domestic nature, however remote, the 
picture will assuredly find a host of admirers. 

Accordingly the publishers of engravings, having 

ascertained this fact, are meeting the demands 

of the public by the issue of subjects like 
the one before us, and others of an analogous 
character, which, if not works of high historical 

Art, fall little short of it, and in most instances 

possess far more interest. Mr. Elmore’s picture 

will be remembered by many who visited the 
exhibition at the = Academy in 1847; the 
story of the subject is briefly that of a member of 

the University of Cambridge, who in the year 1589 

was expelled his college for aay contrary to 

the statutes. Having no fortune, his wife was 
compelled to contribute to their support by knit- 
ting, and the husband while watching the motion 
of her fingers, conceived the idea of imitating those 
mov ts by a hine. The incident is touch- 
ingly told, almost a 80, for it is painful to 
witnesss noble features blending thought with 
sadness, as in the husband, and beauty over- 
shadowed by sorrow, as in the young mother; 
both outwardly manifesting how “‘ weary a thing” 

i erty. The “inventor” of the loom has been 

reading, but the book is held half closed in his 

hand, while with great earnestness he marks the 
movement of the knitting needle. The engraving, 
which is in the mixed ly oe me ey 
uw the whole good, especially ; 
there are portions that would have borne a little 
more strength without disturbing the harmony of 





the picture. ers we understand, have 
pb pee A hands of vers, of a 
character that cannot fail to be 


Hacur’s Portronio oF SKETCHES: Bépem, 
y. Published by T. McLzan, London, 


To every lover of the picturesque in architecture, 
but especially to an artist of Mr. Haghe’s endow- 
ments, with the eye to select and the hand to 
delineate whatever is most beautiful, a sketching 
tour through Belgium, Germany, or Flanders, must 
be a source of infinite pleasure. In each of these 
countries there is gathered together so rich an 
assembl of quaint old edifices, ecclesiastical, 
civic, and domestic, most of them connected with 
important historical associations, that the traveller, 
wherever he roams, has always some object of 
more than ordinary interest presented before him. 
We “‘moderns’’ may boast as we please of our wealth, 
and our P in the refining arts of civilisation, 
but we shall never make the former subserve the 
purposes of the latter to the same extent of grandeur 
and magnificence as did our forefathers. Noble 
were the structures they reared, and destined to 
last for centuries of years, yet are they venerable 
now; and when time shall have laid their glories 
in the dust, as he will certainly do with some of 
them ere many more generations shall have passed 
away, there appears little likelihood of others, 
equal in costliness and beauty, rising up in their 
room, The age in which we live is in most mat- 
ters too selfish; we build for ourselves—and for our 
children—perhaps ; but their posterity will have to 
be their own architects. Here and there an edifice 
is erected which may survive a few centennial 

cles, but in most cases the sand-brick, and the 
plaster, and the painted pine, will be found sorry 
substitutes for the marble, and the stone, and the 
knotted oak which our predecessors used. The 
modern “lamps of architecture’’ are, we fear, not 
intended for a lasting display. We sometimes 
wonder where the future artist who, like Mr. 
Haghe, would seek subjects for his cil amid 
the picturesque of by-gone‘Ages, will find them to 
any extent when those that now exist are swept 
away ; few records will there be of our doings, and 
fewer still, worthy of being so perpetuated: yet 
let it not be understood that we are here casting 
even a shadow of blame on the architects of our 
time—they could build as did others, with the 
same means at their command; it is their misfor- 
tune to live at a period niggard in its high patron- 
age of their profession. 

We have before journeyed with Mr, Haghe in 
the countries whither he now leads us, and a plea- 
sant pilgrimage he has always made it; yet tee 
we never so much enjoyed his company as in the 
beautiful volume whose pages we have just turned 
_over; for he carries us not only to the places here 
delineated, but he contrives to add to the interest 
of each respectively, by associating the scene with 
some historical incident worthy of commemoration ; 
so that the work is not only a series of admirable 
architectural sketches, but a series of historical 

ictures. Moreover, these ips of figures are 
introduced with a spirit and effect that, in our 
judgment, almost surpass the treatment of the 
structural portion of the work. There are alto- 
gether twenty-seven views, each printed in three 
different tints, which has enabled the artist to give 
his ‘‘sketches”” (as he modestly, yet not quite 
appropriately, calls them,) the appearance of tinted 
drawings, allowing for the absence of positive 
colour: this novel method of producing litho- 
graphic prints gives to the work an advantage over 
all which have gone before it, since drawing on 
stone was first practised. To do full justice to the 
entire publication we should go through the whole 
number of subjects seriatim, and discuss the merits 
of each; this, however, our space forbids us to do, 
and we can only point attention to a few of the 
more striking scenes. No. 2, ‘‘ A Confessional in 
the Church of St. Paul, at Antwerp,” is a richly 
carved modern structure, the principal features of 
which are four life-sized statues also carved in wood, 
In No. 4, which shows the exquisitely carved 
* Stalls of the Church of St. Gertrude at Louvain,”’ 
the artist has introduced a group of warlike figures 
who have obtained entrance into the church, and 
are attacking the monks while engaged in their 
religious services, No, 8, is a costly ‘ Altar-tomb 
of ing, in the Church of Hooghstraeten ;"’ 
No. 9. “The Interior of a Domestic House at 
Antwerp” is treated with a beautiful effect of 
chiar-oscuro, The magnificent example of wood- 
carving by H. Verbruggen in the “ Pulpit at St. 
Gudule, Brussells,”’ is seen in plate 12, most admi- 
rably ht forward; No. 13 is the “‘ Rood-sereen 
and Chandelier in the Church of Aerschot;"’ the 
chandelier is the work of Quentin M , whose 
skill as a blacksmith appears also in the -work 
represented in the following plate. No. 14 is a fine 
specimen of monumental sculpture, ‘‘ The Tomb of 
the De Merode Family, at Gheel,”” The rich 
Gothic architecture of the seventeenth century is 
seen in the nearest portion of the “ Town of 
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G ” No. 16; and in the “Town Hall of 
Ondenarde,” No. 18. No. 19 isa beautiful “ Altar- 
piece in the Cathedral of Ratisbon,” recent! 

restored 


the late King of Bavaria. No. 22, 
“The Entrance to the "Church of St. Sebald, 


Nuremberg,” forms a capital picture, mainly 
attributable to the introduction of some oe 
drawn . The same may be said of No. 24, 
8 oeaat ems in the “‘ Town Hall of Antwerp.” 
No. 27 represents a howking party at the entrance 
of the “Castle of Heidelberg,”’ treated with 
exceeding spirit. We can only add in conclusion. 
that a more elegant publication of its kind never 
issued from the press: the drawings have been 
most carefully and artistically printed by Messrs. 
Day and Co, 


“Awp Ye SHALL WALK IN Stk Artine.” 
Engraved by 8, Bein, from a Drawing by 
Miss S.Sercuert, Published by Lioyp, 
Buorugns, & Co., London. 

The burden of this favourite old Scotch ballad is 
well suited to the pencil of Miss Setchell, whose 
beautiful drawing of “‘ The Momentous Question ”’ 
gained so many admirers two or three years back. 


She has been scarcely less fortunate in her treat- | 


ment of the present work, where the avaricious old 
mother is endeavouring to win the “ puir broken 


heart ” of her daughter from its “‘ Donald,” by the | 


display of a “silken gown,” the gift of a richer 
suitor. 
“*siller”’ can entice the young heart from its 
affections, nor corrupt it with the splendid bribe. 
The figure of the girl is a charming personation, 
that well bears out the character. The print 


altogether is worthy to be ranked with the best of | 
its class—a class that sometimes teaches a more | 


wholesome lesson than works of a higher standard 
in Art. 


Tue Art or LANpscare PAIntinea In WATER | 


Corovrs, By Tuomas Kownoruam, Pro- 
fessor of Drawing to the Royal Naval School, 
and Tuomas L. Rownoruam, Jun., Member 
of the New Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, Published by Winsor & Newron, 
London, 
Books containing instructions for Water-colour Art 
are now ee | numerous, but, in many of them, the 
— which they advocate are frequently set 
in @ manner so obscure and prolix, as to 
embarrass rather than enlighten the student. 
Every English painter of eminence has been his 


own master, has achieved for himself that dis- | 


tinction of style on which his celebrity rests; but 
yet there are initiatory lessons to be learnt, and it 
s our desire and our duty to speak favourably of 
those which are best fitted to convey those lessons. 
The little book before us recommends the student 
to attach himself to no particular style, but to 
follow nature as closely as possible in application of 
the general rules of Art, with a view to the 
formation of a style, which he may call, and feel 
to be, his “‘own.” This bricf and pithy treatise, 
laying open all the manipulative cunning, and 
mechanical execution of modern Water-colour Art, 
will be eminently useful to all who strive in the 
dark for those enchanting effects which, after 
all,are to be learnt only as the leger-de-main of 


the Art. At the commencement of the book, the | 


qualities of papers and the properties of colours 
are described in a manner which conveys much 
useful information to the beginner; and then the 
delicate | yp of effacing, scraping, correcting 
flaws and accidents, are treated of to show the 
various methods of producing some of the most 
striking effects in nature. The names of the 
authors epee reg | guarantee the character of the 
work ; few artists have enjoyed a higher reputation 
than the elder Mr. Rowbotham, and few of the 
rising school promise to win a more honourable 
distinction than the younger, 


Mopern Tops, on GLEANINGS FROM THE 
Pusiic Cemerenies. By A. W. HAKEWILL. 
Published by Lonoman & Co.; London, 


This is a laudable attempt on the t of Mr. 
Hakewill to draw attention to that which is good 
im composition, in our public cemeteries, and to 
show the necessity for employing talent of a 
higher kind than that of the mere mason or 
mechanic in the construction of monumental 
memorials, The publication will consist of at 
least fifty designs, selected with reference to taste 
in composition, and represented geometrically to 
an uniform seale, The idea is good, and the 
selection made by Mr. Hakewill in this first part 
of his work shows much judgment, and cannot 


fail to make th k 
for all who need it. an useful reference-book 


’Tis a vain effort; neither the silk nor | 


Kixo Renge’s Davouter. Translated by Tuz0- 

pore Martin, Ese. 
It is most unn , a8 far as the author and 
translator of this most exquisite of modern dramas 
are concerned, to add our praise to the abundance 
they have already received ; but we should not be 
at peace with ourselves did we not ex our 
gratification that what is so pure and holy, and 
withal so simple, has met in its varied dresses, the 
homage of allcircles. Mr. Theodore Martin isknown 
to many as a poct, and to others as a well practiced 
lawyer; this union of poesy and law is by no means 
uncommon ; but it is rare to find a man so success- 
ful in both. Mr. Martin has, in this instance, 
carefully unlocked one of the richest caskets of 
northern literature, and the chrysolite repays the 
trouble a thousand fold. This particular trans- 
lation was done for Miss Helen Faucit, a lady 
whose long absence from the London rds is a 
subject of regret and surprise: but we believe she 
rendered ample justice to the poet’s delicate crea- 
tion in Scotland, where the poem is greatly 
admired. We hold it as a proof of the return 
to a purer and better taste, that this play, with 
Mrs. Stirling as the blind Princess, was so wonder- 
fully popular at a minor theatre; it is suggestive 
of beautiful subjects to the painter, and well 
worthy of taking its place as one of the classics of 
the studio, from which the highest in Art may 
receive inspiration. 





Vestices or Orv Lonpon. By J. WyxkEnamu 
Ancuer. Published by D. Boovs, Fleet Street. 
We are lovers of London, and hence inclined to 
look favourably on all that pays deference and 
honour to that ‘‘ chamber of kings.”” The indus- 
| trious and pains-taking artist who has devoted 
himself to the task of delineating the Vestiges 
before us, is well known for his enthusiasm and 
knowledge of his subject. He proposes to engrave 
and describe all such places and things as are 
worthy of record, either on account of their 
intrinsic merit as specimens of ancient Art, their 
beauty as picturesque objects, their peculiarity of 
character, or association with remarkable events. 
As a specimen of the variety afforded by this plan, 
| the contents of the first part may be noted. It 
| consists of views of the last of the Old Bulk Shops, 
at Temple Bar; Dryden’s house, in Fetter Lane ; 
Milborn’s Almshouses, Crutched Friars; Kingsland 
Chapel; and two plates of Roman Antiquities— 
the vestigia of the conquerors of the world, The 
| etchings are capitally done; Dryden’s house is 
admirable; the letterpress is cheracteaioal by 
research and ability, and the work altogether is 

highly creditable to Mr. Archer. 
| Ten CoLtourrp VIEWS TAKEN DURING THE 
Anctic Expepition. By W. H. Browne, 
Ese., R.N. Published by ACKERMANN & 
Co., London. 
| The “‘ regions of thick-ribbed ice ’’ are here faith- 
| fully delineated by one of Sir James Ross's 
| lieutenants, who has shown much power and 
truth in his views of this inhospitable land. There 
is a vraisemblance about them all which is pleasant 
to see; a compliment which we cannot pay to the 
places they represent. The cheerless glaciers, 
| murky skies, and snow-capped peaks, make us 
involuntarily pray for the safe return of such hardy 
men as have ventured thus far for geographical 
knowledge. ‘There is a savage grandeur and a 
sublimity about some of these scenes, of a very 
striking kind; and we may instance the Bivouac 
at Cape Seppings, “ the castled crags’”’ near Whaler 
Point, Port Leopold; Noon in Midwinter, and 
the views exhibiting atmospheric effects generally, 
are particularly well rendered. The work is a 
valuable addition to our knowledge of the Arctic 
regions, 


REMARKS ON THE ARTICLES WHICH HAVE 
RECENTLY APPEARED IN THE “ RAMBLER,” 
RELATIVE TO ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND Decoration, By A. W. Pugin. 
Published by Dotman, London, 


This is a remarkable pamphlet, and one which 
deserves careful reading and reflection. The 
opinions here promulgated and enforced are those 
formed upon the experience of a life of thought 
and practice in architecture, and go towards exalting 
and defending the true principles of pointed archi- 
tecture. While eulogistic in its praise, Mr. Pugin 
has honestly shown its failures, even in his own 
hands; but he has boldly traced them to their 
proper sources; that meddling interference and 
meanness which cramp and destroy so many fine 





architectural imaginings. This pamphlet may al- 
most be considered as an autobiography of the 
writer, inasmuch as he has dwelt upon his own per- 
sonal history and experience so largely, and spoken 





so truly on all points. Whatever views h 
forth, and however much they may clash Lary 
those of per who read them, they are evidently 
the result of deep conviction, and there ie.) 
earnestness about ‘them which enforces attention 
and respect. He is as strong in pointing out the 
instances of crippled design and bad pro in 
his own buildings, as f those of other men: 
attributing all to inadequate funds, or injudicious 
interference ; so that he declares he has passed a 
life “in thinking of fine things studying fine 
things, d fine things, and realising ve 
poor ones ; ” a conclusion, however, which we can- 
not allow. With regard to the decoration of 
churches, he instances some unfortunate daubings 
which some of his own have undergone, and con- 
cludes that painted windows are of more vital 
importance, as to fitness and beauty, than painted 
walls, He draws a sensible contrast between the 
devotion of the ‘old artists and the new, and he 
ints to inmates of monasteries, like Angelico and 
ra Bartolomeo, who might devote their talents 
and lives to church decoration ; ‘‘ but, in these days 
painters (and devout painters, too), fall in love, 
marry, have large families, and require to be well 
paid for what they do. Indecd, a painter, by his 
position, is entitled to large remuneration, In 
most professions a man can gain by the labour of 
others; but a painter is alone. But a few years of 
a short life are open to him to obtain a competence 
for his declining years; he has not only to look to 
the present, but the future: and, by an illness or 
an accident, he may be disabled for life. Painting 
that is worth having can never be cheap.” Mr. 
Pugin has placed these last words in italics, and 
they are worthy of note; so, also, is his testimony 
in favour of native ability; he says:—‘‘ Some 
visionary people imagine, that German artists can 
be procured for almost nothing; but let those who 
labour under this delusion try the scheme in prac- 
tice, and they will soon discover their mistake. I, 
to my cost, have endeavoured to import religious 
painters, and the result was, my paying a good sum 
to get rid of my engagement.” England is con- 
sidered as ’n El Dorado, and what was ample at 
home is dissatisfying here. There is much else in 
these two dozen pages worth knowing and refiect- 
ing on, and we recommend their perusal strongly. 


ARCHITECTURAL Pvusiication Society. Part 
IIL. of Vol. for 1849-50. 


The onward progress of this Society seems evident 
from the spirit with which its publications are 
carried out. A series of excellent Illustrations of 
Architecture has already appeared, and we have 
here a meer | of text, very good of its kind, and 
abounding with extracts and reprints of the works 
of the fathers of the Art, as well as some of more 
modern time, a plan which gives the subscribers a 
body of literature of a rare and valuable kind, now 
scattered over the field of letters. At the end of 
this part we perceive a list of terms proposed to be 
inserted in a Cyclopedia of Architecture, to which 
contributions of drawings and notes are solicited 
from all quarters, in order that a perfect work of 
the kind may be obtained by gencral co-operation. 


Tue History or ANCIENT ART AMONG THE 
Greeks. Translated from the German of 
Joun WINCKELMANN, by G. N. Lopae. 
Published by J. Cuarman, London. 


The celebrated work, a portion of which forms 
this volume, has long since passed the ordeal of 
criticism, and been established as a classic work of 
reference in every well-selected library. Perhaps 
no man ever lived better qualified than Winckel- 
mann for the task he has chosen, and his history 
of Ancient Art is as remarkable for its purity of 
taste and knowledge of the subject as it is for its 
Historic and Antiquarian information. Not con- 
tented with presenting to view the most beautiful 
monuments of human genius, he investigates and 
exhibits the sources of their beauty, the character- 
istics of their style, and the reasons why they still 
command the admiration of the world. His opening 
chapter is a very remarkable one, devoted as it is 
to a philosophical consideration of the grounds and 
causes of the progress and superiority of Greek 
Art beyond that of any other nation, and he traces 
it upwards from the innate love of personal beauty 
so remarkably developed among this early people ; 
increasing and ramifying on all sides until ugliness 
of any kind became as intolerable an offence to the 
eye, as evil manners or personal vices would be to 
civilised nations of the present time. Every facility 
was offered for the proper cultivation of taste; it 
was publicly encouraged and rewarded, while the 
Arts were in every way fostered. It is impossible 
for any artist or lover of Art to rise unimpro 
from the perusal of this volume, the result of the 
experience of so learned and tasteful a mind. 























